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THE ENEMY’S CAMP 
CHAPTER XVI 


Tue Admiral felt injured. He found himself, except for 
William, alone by the houseboat. He had offered to fish 
with Talbot, who had in the most uncomplimentary manner told 
him that he wanted to catch something for dinner and therefore 
must not be interrupted. With this Talbot had picked up 
his rod and basket and departed fiercely. Charles, it had come 


to be understood, was permanently occupied between breakfast 
and luncheon in trying to materialise an imaginary Gladstone 
bag. But on Majendie the Admiral had reckoned, for when he 
proposed a stroll the doctor had assented. Then Majendie had 
gone off, seemingly to the house-boat for tobacco, while the 
Admiral awaited his return. 

When he had come to the end of his after-breakfast pipe 
he got up to look for his friend, but Majendie was nowhere 
to be seen. He asked William, who was washing up, what had 
happened. The doctor, it seemed, had taken the boat and gone 
off to get some eggs at the farm; and so the Admiral was 
deserted. He was not indignant exactly, still less was he 
suspicious. If he had known that Talbot was hastening, by way 
of a haystack, to a field with a scarecrow in it, and Majendie to 
another field of which two sides were skirted by a path and 
in which was a brindled cow with a crumpled horn, he would 
have received no enlightenment. And yet, if he believed in 
heredity, his profession should have taught him to expect 
duplicity in man, to whom the human boy is father. 

He helped William to wash up, so much was he in need 
of society, and then he set out for a lonely walk, for William 
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having finished his task desired to fish for bream,—a lengthy 


occupation involving a great expenditure of silence. The 
Admiral therefore set off for a village some two miles away 
in which, he had heard, there were a church and a school, and 
presumably a pastor and a master with whom it might be possible 
to indulge in a little human conversation. And as he went 
he depreciated the scenery by apt comparisons to the scenery 
in Virgil and to the Alps and Lakes, and other things incidental to 
his profession. 

History, being like schoolmasters fond of repetition, was 
repeating itself this very morning. The new camp had now been 
pitched long enough for its occupants to resume their ordinary 
life. Mrs. Lauriston, after breakfast was over, had retired 
to inspect the stock of provisions with Agatha and Martin. 
In consequence the elder Miss Neave presently emerged with 
the basket and announced that she was again going marketing. 
She set off with a quick decision that anticipated any offers 
of company. 

Mr. Lauriston was smoking his cigar while watching the river 
with an air of dissatisfaction ; it hardly supplied the place of 
his newspaper. Cicely had settled herself comfortably on a rug 
close to her uncle ; her attitude suggested that her plans for the 
entire day were decided in favour of immobility. Miss Doris 
looked at her in envy. 

When the cigar was nearly finished Mr. Lauriston arose 
and strolled unostentatiously away. His younger niece smiled ; 
she guessed his destination, but the gleam of purpose in his eye 
puzzled her. Mr. Lauriston was indeed going to meet the 
magnificent Charles, but that was only a preliminary to more 
serious occupation. 

“‘ What are you going to do, Cicely ?” enquired Doris when 
he had disappeared. 

“‘There’s plenty of time,” was the answer. 

** Would you like to go out for a row?” suggested Doris. 

“You'd get dreadfully hot, dear,” said the unselfish Cicely. 
“We'll go out after tea, if you like,” she added as a concession. 

“But it’s hours and hours to tea, and it’s such a lovely 
morning.” 

“One never does anything in the morning,” stated Cicely 
generally. 

Doris turned away with a half-sigh. She almost thought 
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of volunteering to help Mrs. Lauriston, but experience warned 
her against so rash an intrusion. Finally she gathered together 
her sketching materials and prepared for a solitary walk. Cicely 
watched her friend go with some little shame. She did not 
really mean to stay in the camp till luncheon, nor did she think of 
spending the hours and hours in question in doing exactly 
nothing. 

Meanwhile Doris with her sketch-book, portable easel, paint- 
box, and one of Mrs. Lauriston’s best cups, started off along a 
lane in search of a subject for her brush. A clock struck ten, 
and attracted her attention. Chimes imply a tower ; a tower in 
the country suggests ivy, sunlight, old stones and perhaps an 
appropriate village elder on a bench below engaged in contem- 
plating, with pardonable satisfaction, the modest headstone which 
distinguishes him as a widower. And in due course Doris found 
all these things, with the exception of the elder. 

She sketched away happily for more than an hour, and then a 
catastrophe occurred. Mrs. Lauriston’s best cup upset itself, and 
to replenish it she had to leave the churchyard gate at which she 
was sitting and go down to the river which skirted the other side 
of the meadow. The bank was steep and rather slippery, and in 
descending she nearly fell. The cup did fall, settling down com- 
fortably in four feet of water, quite out of reach. Mrs. Lauris- 
ton’s tea-set would be irremediably incomplete. 

Doris looked round, but no one was near. She resolved to go 
to the village and borrow a long stick with which she might fish 
the treasure up. Leaving her sketch she hurried away, deter- 
mining to buy a mug or something, to avoid the repetition of 
such accidents in the future. She had hardly turned the corner 
when the school-hour ended and the ordered droning, which had 
indicated intelligent response on the part of pupils in the little 
grey school next the church, gave place to a shrill babel of many 
keys as the released mob burst forth. The little girls naturally 
conducted themselves with seemly gravity and set off to walk 
home, nearly every one guiding some reluctant infant brother or 
sister by the hand. 

Of their elder brothers some expended their compressed 
activity in leap-frog ; two of insignificant size indulged in an 
ineffectual fight concerning the privilege of escorting the sister of 
a third ; five or six, who boasted themselves to be the proud 
possessors of squirts, hastened to the river that they might secure 
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the needful ammunition in various receptacles. In returning they 
came upon Doris’s easel and began a heated debate as to the 
subject of the sketch thus unguardedly displayed. From criticism 
they proceeded to action, emboldened by perceiving a parasol and 
gloves which argued the absent artist a woman, whose efforts with 
true chivalry they thought to assist. 

‘Jan Miles could do it better nor she,” argued the biggest with 
pardonable local pride. 

“There he be,” said another, as a small boy emerged from the 
schoolroom holding a slate and pencil. He was captured and 
brought to the easel. Without wasting words the committee 
commanded him to complete the picture. 

“‘ Draw a peeg,” said the biggest boy indicating the spot in the 
foreground which he wished it to occupy. Jan Miles protested. 
It did not seem to him a suitable subject for a churchyard ; he 
would have preferred the village elder.—“ a man” as he phrased 
it. But the artist is dependent on his public ; the present public 
demanded pigs, and pigs they were going to have. After all, 
reflected Jan, a pig is easier to draw than a man, so he assented 
and grasped Doris’s brush, which he dipped into one of the 
receptacles and dabbed vigorously into the little pot of crimson 
lake which was prominent in the paint-box. He had never 
handled so noble a brush or worked in so rich a colour before, 
and the scruples of the moralist vanished before the promptings 
of the artist. Soon a large pig, unusual in hue but recog- 
nisable in shape, lived on the sketching-block, and Jan step- 
ping back with brush aloft shut one eye and surveyed it with 
pride. 

“More peegs,” demanded his enthusiastic patrons, and Jan, 
nothing loth, proceeded to add a litter of smaller pigs which 
followed the larger one in an obedient crimson row across the 
picture. The effect was striking, almost allegorical.. 

““What is the meaning of this?” demanded a stern voice. 
“Come here. What have you boys been doing ?” 

The little artist paused in the middle of his eleventh pig, 
though he was almost too absorbed to understand. The others 
began to run. The Admiral re-arranged his tie, straightened 
his straw hat, put his pipe in his pocket, and prepared to cope 
with the situation. The boys showing no signs of obeying 
his command, he fell back upon a device imparted to him by a 
college friend who had served his apprenticeship in a primary 
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school on the way to the proud post of inspector ; the device, 
he had been told, never failed with the elementary schoolboy. 
“Boys! Attention!” he commanded. 

The effect was instantaneous. Strangely attired though he 
might be the Admiral spoke as one having authority, an 
authority which the boys dared not dispute. They stopped in 
their flight. Then in obedience to his gesture they approached 
him timidly, shuffled with their feet, and looked shamefacedly 
down as they stood in an orderly row, holding their squirts 
well behind their backs. 

“When,” began the Admiral after a brief but withering 
survey, “when I find one small boy engaged in a piece of 
mischief and five larger boys looking on, I find it invariably 
the case that the onlookers are the instigators. It is a mean 
and cowardly thing to make others do what you dare not do 
yourselves. Stand still!” 

The shuffling of feet ceased and the boys assumed a military 
correctness of attitude that would have rejoiced Mr. Lauriston, 
had he been there to see. One or two actually dropped their 
squirts in the grass behind them. ‘‘ Never do in a person’s 


absence what you would not do before them,’ pursued the 
Admiral, who was quite in his element. He enunciated this 
principle, so entirely subversive of all schoolboy, indeed of all 
human practice, with an air of finality that impressed his im- 
promptu form to its discomfort. “What have you got 
there?” he demanded of the biggest boy, who produced his 
ey and meekly surrendered it. “I will consider the question 


of its retention at the end of the hour.” The Admiral in- 
stinctively put out his hand to place the article on his desk, but 
quickly remembered himself and put it into his pocket. A 
slight fizz caused a quickly suppressed grin to flit across the 
portentously vacuous face of the late owner. His squirt had 
leaked and extinguished the Admiral’s still glowing pipe. The 
Admiral was aware of it, but nothing would have induced 
him to betray his knowledge at this moment. Nevertheless 
he was sufficiently recalled to actual fact to remember that he 
was not in any real official capacity at present. His lecture was 
commendably brief, winding up with—“ Must never occur 
again. You may go.” 

“Please teacher ” The biggest boy lingered. The 
Admiral’s eye hardened ; but the hour was over and the con- 
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fiscated squirt was restored. The five culprits walked away 
with unwonted piety of aspect. 

Little Jan Miles, however, stayed ; he had not quite grasped 
the enormity of his offence and he had an explanation to 
offer. The Admiral’s sternness had vanished with the 
departure of his class. The pipe was extracted and refilled, 
a match was struck, and then he very kindly asked the boy 
what he wanted. Jan explained that he didn’t want to put 
in pigs really. The Admiral did not at first see that he had 
to deal with the artistic temperament, which is not recognised 
at our public schools. When Jan further explained, how- 
ever, that his instinct had been to put in “a man” the 
Admiral realised it. He was not a schoolmaster at the 
moment, and in his leisure he painted himself. So he began 
to talk to the boy on the subject of the damaged sketch. 
From criticism he too proceeded to action, a rare feat in a 
critic, who is usually better pleased with explaining the 
deficiencies of his victim than with showing how it should be 
done. As a critic he should have talked; but as a school- 
master he had the instinct of the fair copy. 

When Doris returned with a hooked stick she found her 
stool occupied and a fresh sketch of the tower being rapidly 
executed by a male stranger, while a small boy looked on in 
round-eyed admiration. The situation baffled her. The 
exclamation “Oh”! did not seem wholly adequate, but 
fortunately the Admiral looked up. He saw the evidently 
rightful proprietor ; she seemed becomingly embarrassed. 

“| beg your pardon,” he said getting up and bowing. 
“But some boys spoilt your sketch, and I was trying to put 
it right before you came back. This is the culprit, but don’t 
be too hard on him; it wasn’t altogether his fault.” He 
showed her the original with the addition of ten and a half 
crimson pigs. He flowed on glibly in explanation, saying 
that he had meant to leave her a sketch in the same con- 
dition as her own, and asked if she would have discovered the 
change. The small boy also came to the rescue by expressing 
admiration of the stranger’s feat, and Doris began to feel 
less alarmed. Then the Admiral dismissed the cause of the 
introduction with a pat on the head and a shilling to buy 
himself a box of paints. She ventured to remark that he 
must be very fond of children. 
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“Tam a_ schoolmaster,” said the Admiral. Perhaps the 
answer was ambiguous, but she did not think so. 

“Oh, that is such a noble career,” she said warmly. It 
was a new idea to the Admiral, but he received it with a 
docility which proved that, unlike most of his brother peda- 
gogues, he was still capable of learning. 

“You might have had everything broken.” He evaded her 
opening, from modesty as she thought, so she did not press 
the point but told him instead how it was that she had had to 
leave her easel defenceless. She related the tale of the tea- 
cup’s loss and explained its importance in the set with a 
solemnity that delighted the Admiral. He insisted on recover- 
ing the heirloom and after some difficulty succeeded in fishing 
it up with the hooked stick. 

By now it was a quarter to one and luncheon was at half- 
past. The Admiral helped her to collect her belongings, and 
firmly appropriated the easel and the camp-stool. ‘ You'll want 
morning light to finish it,” he said, “or you'll miss all those 
fine shadows.” 

Doris guilelessly confessed her intention of returning next 
day, and the Admiral was satisfied. He walked beside her 
conversing on the suitable subjects for sketches that the 
neighbourhood supplied. She acquiesced in his escort, a little 
shocked but not ill-pleased. After all he was a schoolmaster 
and Doris had ideals. Next to a clergyman, as the instructor 
of souls, she ranked the instructor of youth ; she had never 
had any intimate acquaintance with either. Their roads 
eventually parted shortly before they reached the camp. 

For the rest of the way the easel and camp-stool seemed 
unusually heavy to Doris. She was surprised at suddenly 
meeting Cicely. Cicely was also surprised ; she was carrying a 
fishing-basket and a rug and that was all. “Have you been 
sketching, dear?” enquired the younger Miss Neave quickly. 
However, before Doris could reply she vanished behind a 
bush to emerge with an addition to her burdens, a rod neatly 
packed in its case. “I’m so glad to meet you,” she pursued 
hurriedly ; “we'll keep each other company in being late.” 
She cast a regretful look behind her, for the bait-tin still lay 
in its hiding-place ; but it would never do to pick that up 
now. So she began gaily to question the unsuspecting Doris, 
who was full of her adventure. 
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“You met one of the house-boat? What fun!” said 
Cicely. ‘You must tell me all about it when we go out for 
a row. Only don’t tell the others just yet; I want to hear 
it all first ; it’ll be so much nicer.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


To all appearance Mr. Lauriston, who, as has been seen, had 
strolled away from Cicely’s side before his cigar was quite 
finished, was taking a leisurely but absorbing interest in the 
minute things of the morning. The altitude of the sun, the 
direction of the wind, the shadows of the trees, all seemed fully 
to occupy his attention in turn. And then there was Martin 
who was chopping up the fallen limb of an elm-tree for firewood, 
a sight which is sufficiently engrossing for the after-breakfast 
mood. 

But in reality Mr. Lauriston’s mind was only half open to 
these impressions; he was occupied with a problem which 
had now been perturbing him for several days and which even 
threatened to invade his nights also. ‘ Martin,” he said sud- 
denly, “ you’ve been about a good deal. I suppose you haven't 
happened to notice such a thing as a Gladstone bag anywhere ?” 

Martin, who had only been waiting to be spoken to that he 
might rest from the not over-congenial labour suggested by 
Mrs. Lauriston for his spare moments, found this an excellent 
excuse for straightening his back, and he looked at his master 
with as much astonishment as is permitted to a retainer who has 
had the advantage of seeing service in Ealing. ‘ Gladstone 
bag, sir? No, I can’t say as I have. Have you any idea at all 
whereabouts you dropped it, sir ?” 

The habits inculcated by such a training as Martin had had 
soon reasserted their sway, and only in the repetition of the two 
words did his surprise affect his speech. The rest of his utter- 
ances betrayed no more than polite interest tempered by zeal. 

Mr. Lauriston, however, was not unaware that he had nearly 
shaken the completeness of Martin’s confidence. ‘ Oh, it is not 
mine,” he hastened to add; “it belongs to a friend of mine. 
If you should happen to come across it, you might let me know. 
It will be somewhere on the other side of the river.” 
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“ Very good, sir,” said Martin with an impassivity that in the 
circumstances was highly creditable. It is doubtful if Mr. Lauris- 
ton’s explanatory effort was much less surprising than his original 
question. 

‘* By the way, there will be no occasion to mention such a thing 
to your mistress,” added Mr. Lauriston, not that he doubted, but 
to disarm the possibility of doubt. 

“ Very good, sir,” said Martin again. 

“* And, Martin,” his master continued, “1 want youto put me 
across the river in the boat. Some of the ladies may wish to use 
it this morning, so I had better not keep it there. I am going 
to take a walk. You can fetch me back about one o’clock.”” So 
saying Mr. Lauriston threw away the stump of his cigar, and 
they both moved towards the little creek in which the boat was 
moored. 

Martin landed his master on the other bank and returned 
shaking his head slowly and solemnly from side to side. “ There 
don’t /ook nothing amiss with him,” he thought. 

Mr. Lauriston now safely on the other bank turned his steps 
down stream, not observing a figure which disappeared behind 
a haystack in the furthest corner of the meadow. He soon 
came to the belt of wood already mentioned, and entering it 
turned to the left along a narrow path which led to a small 
clearing. Here he paused, sat down on an old stump, lighted 
a fresh cigar and waited. Presently there was a crackling of the 
undergrowth and Charles appeared carrying two bottles of beer 
and two glasses, which he placed ‘on another stump as he greeted 
Mr. Lauriston. 

“ You haven’t found it yet, I suppose ?”’ said the first comer. 

Charles shook his head. “I pretty well finished this part of 
the wood yesterday, too,” he said. “It’s awfully good of you to 
come and help.” 

Mr. Lauriston modestly disclaimed any special merit. ‘‘ The 
fact is,” he explained, “it gives me something to do, and I like 
looking for things, always did from my childhood. I delighted 
in scouting when I was a volunteer.” 

“I’m much obliged to you all the same,” said Charles, “I’ve 
covered twice the amount of ground since I’ve had you to help.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Lauriston with the contradictory polite- 
ness so dear to the Briton. “I declare yesterday gave me quite 
an appetite. Now, where are we going to begin ?”’ 
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“ Well,” said Charles reconnoitring the ground with his eye, 
“]T don’t think it’s anywhere close at hand. I vote we leave this 
part and go right into the wood. You bear away to the left and 
I'll go to the right ; then we shan’t run the risk of covering the 
same ground twice. We'll come back here for a drink about 
twelve if that suits you.” 

This suggestion did suit Mr. Lauriston, and he was about 
to begin his task when a thought occurred to him. “By the 
way,” he said, “I’m not so young as I was,”—Charles politely 
denied this—“ and there is the chance of its being up a tree; I 
can’t climb trees as I could.” 

A certain licence of reminiscent speech is permitted to gentle- 
men who are no longer young, and it is hardly worth mentioning 
that Mr. Lauriston had never been able to climb trees. That he 
could not do so now, however, was a point that Charles had to 
take into consideration. After a moment’s reflection he answered : 
“ These trees are not big enough to hide it, if it is anywhere in 
the branches ; it’s a good big bag ; so you're certain to see it. 
Shout for me and I'll come and climb for it.” 

Mr. Lauriston promised to do so and they separated, each 
turning to his allotted portion of wood. 

Of the search little need be said. Looking for a Gladstone 
bag in a wood is not unlike looking for a tennis-ball in a shrub- 
bery, an occupation in which Mr. Lauriston, from frequent prac- 
tice at Ealing, had become tolerably expert. There was a shrub- 
bery at each end of the tennis-lawn and the netting was hardly 
adequate to cope with the variety of Cicely’s strokes; she was 
accustomed to leave all that could be left to her partner, but now 
and then there comes a ball that cannot be avoided without great 
exertion ; this ball it was her custom to remove as far from her- 
self as she could, frequently employing the device by which the 
missile is received on the racket and transferred to some indefinite 
point behind one’s right shoulder. Mr. Lauriston was, as a rule, 
his niece's partner by virtue of the social law which ordains that 
when of any given four three are women it shall be the masculine 
prerogative to be considered the best player and accordingly to 
pair off with the worst. So it came about that Mr. Lauriston 
spent much time in the shrubberies while Cicely made suggestions 
and calculations on the other side of the netting. 

Cicely had a theory that when a ball was thoroughly lost you 
could effect much by throwing a second ball after it at a venture, 
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the idea being of course that one ball found the other ; but the 
effect, as her exasperated uncle had been known to declare, some- 
times was that, though the one ball doubtless found the other, he 
himself lost both. It may have been the likeness of occupation 
that brought Cicely’s theory to his mind after an hour of stoop- 
ing, craning, poking into the undergrowth with his stick, and 
generally arduous searching. As he paused awhile to rest he could 
not help wondering whether there might not be something in it, 
and whether if he sent Martin to hide his own Gladstone bag in 
the wood the result might not be satisfactory. 

In order to think the matter over he made his way to a gate 
which opened out of the wood into a meadow, for he had 
followed Charles’s instructions as to keeping well to the left. 
Leaning on this gate he lighted another cigar (an excess of his 
morning allowance amply justified by the honest toil which made 
him mop his brow) and meditated dreamily. And as he meditated 
objections to the scheme began to rise up before him. For one 
thing, Martin might hide the bag somewhere where he would 
never think of looking,—in that haystack opposite for instance. 
No one ever puts Gladstone bags in haystacks ; no one ever looks 
for them there. And then Martin might forget where he had put 
it, and so there would be two Gladstone bags like Cicely’s tennis- 
balls,—hopelessly lost. No, the idea was not feasible. And with 
this Mr. Lauriston shook himself into wakefulness once more, 
and remembering that Charles had talked of refreshment at about 
this hour, he went back to the rendezvous. 

After they had rested and refreshed themselves there still 
remained a good half-hour of valuable time, which Charles 
suggested might be utilised for exploring a meadow or two. It 
would be a change, he said, from the confinement of the wood. 
Mr. Lauriston assented and they forthwith entered the meadow 
in the corner of which was the haystack with which the reader is 
now familiar. It caught Charles’s practised eye at once. “ Did 
you come on that by any chance?” he said. ‘You must have 
got pretty near it.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Lauriston, “it isn’t there.” And indeed 
he was under the impression that he had settled the point practi- 
cally as well as logically, so curiously are the workings of an active 
mind and a tired body interwoven. Charles had complete confi- 
dence in Mr. Lauriston and he dismissed the haystack from his 
thoughts, turning to the river bank, which was thickly fringed 
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with tall reeds. Here an unscrupulous person who did not mind 
exposing another person’s property to the risk of damp might 
have concealed many Gladstone bags. 

Meanwhile in the next meadow, two people were engaged 
in argument. “But it’s much too big,” objected Cicely. 
“They won’t believe I ever caught it all by myself.” Jt 
was a large chub which Talbot, not without an uncomfortable 
remembrance of Izaak Walton’s disinterested generosity to the 
milkmaid, was pressing upon Cicely’s acceptance. The perch 
had not been on the feed, a fact which Cicely in feminine 
wise had been inclined to attribute to lack of skill on the part of 
her angler. When indeed an hour had passed by without a bite 
she had remarked that it was a pity that she had not brought her 
own rod, as she would not like to go back without anything. 
And then,—for they were now on sufficiently intimate terms for 
her to tease him—she had hinted that the fisherman was too 
smartly attired ; his hat, she thought, had frightened the perch 
away. 

Talbot was rather annoyed ; he considered Cicely ungrateful, 
but there were several reasons why he could not say so. Instead 
he was inflicting upon her a long dissertation on the unstable 
nature of fishes, and was about to assure her somewhat warmly 
that even the best angler could not always succeed, when he had 
an unexpected bite and succeeded in landing the chub in question, 
a fish of some three pounds. Thereupon he altered the form of 
his peroration and pointed out that patience, not uncombined 
with skill, was bound to achieve result in the end. Cicely was 
convinced : there was no doubt as to the result and her opinion 
of Talbot went up; but she hesitated as to the propriety of 
accepting the fish. In the first place she felt that she would never 
be able to remember its Latin name, which was far more com- 
plicated than that of the perch : in the second she did not think 
so highly of its attributes, history, and habits, which she made 
Talbot recount to her ; and lastly it was too big. 

** Can’t you catch me a little one ?” she said. 

Talbot had no doubt as to his ability to do so, but success had 
made him masterful and he insisted on her accepting the chub. 
‘Say you just pulled it out,” he advised; “they won’t know 
any better.” 

Cicely admitted that they might not discover any technical 
inaccuracy in such a description, but was not sure as to the 
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attitude of her own conscience in the matter. At the word 
conscience, however, Talbot smiled a peculiar smile at his well- 
polished brown boots and Cicely decided not to insist on that 
point ; instead she blushed and repeated her request for a little 
one. At that moment Talbot, who was leaning against a willow 
close to her in a studiously graceful attitude, suddenly looked up 
with an exclamation and then, whipping off his too conspicuous 
hat, sat down very quickly behind the tree. Cicely raised 
herself a little to see what was the matter, and perceived at the 
other end of the field two persons getting over the stile. “It’s 
Uncle Henry,” she exclaimed, “and a young man.” They 
looked at each other in consternation. 

“You must go and meet them,” said Cicely after swift 
deliberation, “and say I’m not here if they are looking for me.” 

Talbot frowned at his brown boots again to collect his 
thoughts. He did not want to see Charles at this moment any 
more than Cicely desired to meet her uncle. Then he looked 
round hurriedly. Positively there was no cover in the field 
except this particular clump of willows. There was one course, 
however, if the worst came to the worst. ‘“They’re not coming 
this way yet,” he said more cheerfully as he peered round the 
tree and saw the pair stopping and apparently poking into the 
hedge with sticks; “and I don’t think they are looking 
for you.” 

**T shouldn’t be in the hedge,” Cicely admitted. ‘But they 
are looking for something,” she added dubiously. “I think 
you'd better go and take them quite away.” 

This was the one impossible course. “No,” said Talbot 
firmly ; “that would make them suspicious. They’d want to 
know where I’d come from, and they'd insist on looking.” 

“ Uncle Henry wouldn’t insist,” said Cicely. 

“ Haddon, the other man, would,” Talbot asserted. ‘“ You 
don’t know him ; he’s a most determined fellow. Besides they 
evidently don’t suspect anything yet. They’re only looking for 
mushrooms.” Talbot counted on Cicely’s ignorance of the 
locality in which mushrooms may be found. 

“I like mushrooms,” she confessed. “But do they grow 
among turnips?” she asked with vague doubts. “I thought 
they grew in frames like melons.” 

“ Oh, they'll grow anywhere,” said Talbot reassuringly. 

But this did not altogether satisfy her. ‘Then they may be 
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growing all round us,” she said, looking about her in alarm, 
“and they will be sure to look here too.’ 

“Well, it won't matter if they only find you here alone, will 
it 2” said Talbot, whose resolution was taken. “ They mustn’t 
see me, of course.” 

“ No, that wouldn’t matter,” she admitted. ‘“‘ Uncle Henry 
would be more frightened than I should ; in fact I shouldn’t be 
frightened at all. But what will you do?” 

Talbot pointed to the river. “1 will get in and swim down to 
those reeds. No one could see me in the middle of them.” 

Cicely looked at him for one instant in a way which would 
have amply recompensed him even if he had done this heroic 
thing. ‘ No,” she said with decision, “ you would be drowned 
or catch your death of cold, and spoil all your clothes too.’ 
This argument, it is to be feared, did not weigh very much with 
Talbot. But Cicely’s pretty “ you mustn’t really,” was conclusive. 
“We'll wait here and hope they don’t come. If they do, I’m 
not afraid of Uncle Henry,” she added, from knowledge that he 
was after all a partner in guilt. ‘ And besides he eats nearly all 
the fish himself.” 

And so they waited, and Talbot in the intervals of keeping an 
eye on the other pair proceeded to make the best use of the 
opportunities opened out to him by Cicely’s brief but self-reveal- 
ing glance. “No, I shouldn’t like you to be drowned,” she 
confessed, and Talbot determined t> remain and brave all storms, 
even the storm of the enraged Charles. 

Fortunately, however, the storm-clouds passed away, or rather 
got over the stile again after having apparently exhausted the 
mushroom-bearing possibilities of the hedge. And when Cicely 
at last declared that she must go and meekly promised to take 
the chub with her, Talbot congratulated himself on a well- 
spent morning. There is nothing that helps the intimacy of two 
people so much as the discovery that they can both be brave in 
the face of a common danger. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


“‘ Henry,” said Mrs. Lauriston, “I should like to have a word 
with you.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” Mr. Lauriston answered without 
enthusiasm. He had hoped to escape as usual for his cigar after 
lunch, but as that was not to be he resettled himself resignedly, 
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wondering what had cast such a gloom over the meal. The 
three girls had also been sensible of Mrs. Lauriston’s silent dis- 
pleasure, and had exchanged glances of mute interrogation. 
Cicely rose first, rather elaborately at her ease ; but her rising 
first was proof of her not feeling so. Agatha sat still for a 
similar reason. 

“‘ Where are you going, Cicely ?”” asked Mrs. Lauriston. 

“Tam going to get a book ; Doris said she would take me 
for a row,” said Cicely. 

“We shall be punctual with tea,” announced her aunt with 
purpose. Cicely nodded and took Doris away with her. “ See 
that Martin washes up properly,” said Mrs. Lauriston to Agatha, 
and then she led her husband away from the camp until they 
were out of sight and earshot. 

Mr. Lauriston, oppressed with misgivings, selected a cigar with 
deliberate nonchalance and felt for his match-box. As an ex- 
volunteer the smell of smoke should fortify him for the encounter. 
Remembering that the last word belongs to the fair sex by right 
of conquest, he thought to secure the first. All was undoubtedly 
discovered, but even so a certain advantage rests with the offen- 
sive. He struck a match therefore, and murmured that he had 
found him looking for a Gladstone bag. 

“‘ Henry,” said Mrs. Lauriston very firmly indeed, “ we must 
go back to Ealing at once.” She paid no attention to her 
husband’s opening murmur. The match dropped without fulfill- 
ing its purpose, and, justly irritated, tried to burn a hole in Mr. 
Lauriston’s white canvas shoe. 

“* My dear,” he remonstrated, “ what possible harm 

“* Mr. Lauriston,” interjected his wife with increased severity, 
“if you have no proper feeling, I owe a duty to my poor sister. 
Mr. Neave may have been of good family,—the impertinence 
of his people to say poor Harriet was beneath him, and we 
daughters of an alderman who might have been Lord Mayor if 
he had lived, and a knight ; but you know as well as anyone 
what Mr. Neave was like! Agatha has repaid my care, but 
Cicely, she’s like her father,—I ought not to have let those two go 
off in the boat! You must go to the farm and get the waggon 
to take our things to the station. I shan’t feel safe till we 
are back at Bel Alp. The little wretch, pretending to be so quiet 
too!” 

“My dear,” began Mr. Lauriston again; but his wife 
had only paused for breath, and realising this he waited like 
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a wise man till he might get some clue to her meaning. He 
looked more cheerfully at the scenery, for, whatever might be the 
catastrophe in question, it evidently had nothing to do with 
a Gladstone bag. Even in her wildest moments Charlotte, he 
felt sure, would never call Aim a little wretch. 

“T never could have supposed it, never!” she continued 
with gathering vehemence. ‘ That’s what comes of reading 
Ibsen and living one’s own life and going to picture-galleries on 
Sunday instead of taking a bible-class and reading the lessons 
and the collect. I always said I never liked her. She lonely ! 
Whatever induced you to give way when they asked you, I don’t 
know. You ought to have seen what she was like and never had 
her in the house. I despise a man who can’t say no. She 
lonely! She knows how to fill up her time well enough. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she asked them all down here. Why 
else did they come down here at all?” 

Mr. Lauriston passed a puzzled hand over his brow. What 
on earth was his wife talking about? Somebody, apparently, 
who read Ibsen, lived her own life, and went to picture-galleries 
on Sunday. The means of identification were not sufficient ; 
but he felt that he could dismiss his first suspicion that Cicely 
was the object of attack. She lived her own life gracefully 
enough, it was true, but he did not think she could or would 
read Ibsen, though she had once been known to spend a morning 
over Hans Andersen in the German. 

Mrs. Lauriston continued. ‘“ Have you got the return tickets 
safe and the packet of labels in the left-hand bottom corner of your 
trunk? You must send a telegram for me to Martha to re- 
engage her to cook, as Eliza said she wouldn’t come back again 
when I gave her notice a month before we left,—as if they 
expected to have board-wages and nothing to do all the time we 
were away! But Martha can cook fairly well now, and we'll 
have Martin’s sister in to help her and a charwoman to do 
the house-work. If I could only trust the registry office, but 
after that drunken kitchenmaid they sent me and their refusal to 
return the fee, though they put it on their prospectus that they 
would if she didn’t give satisfaction,—satisfaction, and she drank 
two bottles of your best port, and wouldn’t look at the port at 
one-and-six I got for Eliza’s cold, though it was easier to get 
at, not that Eliza was grateful either—no, I won’t go there 
again. But if you go over and telegraph to Martha we can 
go back to-morrow.” 
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Mr. Lauriston gasped in marital sympathy, but being no 


wiser on the main point he still refrained from suggestion. 
Mrs. Lauriston resumed: “ We ought to send her home, of 
course, but we can’t do that as it is. Fancy her being so sly. 
Sketching! I’m thankful Cicely never would learn it if that’s 
what it leads to. I should like to know how many of them have 
been helping her tosketch! You ought to go straight down and 
thrash the lot of them, Mr. Lauriston, that’s what you ought to 
do. The—the—/ellows !”’ 

Mr. Lauriston began to have a glimmering as to the culprit, 
though he still could not deduce the crime. In any case the 
course of action suggested for himself called for protest. “I 
hardly think, my dear, such violent ' 

“You're too good-natured, Henry, too good-natured. Why 
you wanted to keep Eliza just because she could do omelettes, 
and we none of us care for omelettes except you,—but if I see 
any of them, I'll say what I think of a set of idle, good-for-nothing 
young men, artists most likely and journalists that sit up to all 
hours and have breakfast in bed and call themselves Bohemian. 
And she’d be just such another. I heard her ask Agatha if she’d 
read Endymion, by that dreadful Lord Byron too, who ran away 
with somebody else’s wife and got drowned in the Mediterranean 
—serve him right—and she wanted to see his statue, though they 
put it in an Oxford college because it hadn’t any clothes on ! 
Why even when they bathe in the morning——” but here 
Mrs. Lauriston broke off hurriedly. The vision of Charles on 
the house-boat was not a thing to talk about, least of all to a 
husband. 

“* My dear,” said Mr. Lauriston, seeing that his wife had at 
last paused of her own accord, “I am quite prepared to agree 
with you as to what had better be done—” 

“‘] should hope you were,” she said with decision. 

“but I really don’t understand i 

“Don’t understand?” she exclaimed. ‘ When I’ve been 
telling you all this time, that I saw that Miss Yonge walking 
along with a strange young man, who was carrying her sketching 
things as if he’d known her all his life, and they parted just near 
here, so that I couldn’t have seen them unless I’d been going for 
a turn before luncheon—if you’d seen that, and seen her come 
back just as quietly as if nothing had happened (which shows how 
used she is to that kind of thing, and I shouldn’t wonder if she 
goes out to work in the City and typewrites and smokes with 
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stock-brokers when she’s at home—you know what the City is as 
well as I do, Henry ! )—when I saw that I intended to tell her 
what decent people thought of such behaviour, but I remembered 
that Martin can never be trusted with a stew, and then Cicely 
met her, and I didn’t like to speak to her before Cicely—why 
you don’t know what ideas it might not put into the child’s head ! 
—so I just waited till I could talk it over quietly with you and 
arrange about going back to Bel Alp.” 

Now a little time ago Mr. Lauriston had said in his heart that 
he wished nothing better than to be back in his pleasant residence 
of Bel Alp. Were there not his morning paper at breakfast and 
his evening stroll in the garden seasoned with interchange of 
courtesies over the wall with Mr. Waterhouse of Minnehaha, 
his completely detached neighbour? Was there not his own 
armchair in his study with the innocent-looking cabinet constructed 
for documents beside it, the cabinet whose contents were not 
entered in Mrs. Lauriston’s weekly accounts? All these things 
he had in the past regretted ; but now the country had claimed 
him and he was beginning to enter into the spirit of the life. If 
he was not staying long enough to turn farmer he had an 
occupation more engrossing than any dreamed of by the 
notoriously fortunate agriculturist. He had a purpose in life, a 
definite daily task, and a congenial fellow-labourer and leader. 
He felt that he could not without unending regret leave un- 
decided the precise spot in the wood, which he and Charles were 
searching in systematically parcelled plots, where lay concealed 
the Gladstone bag. Wherefore Mr. Lauriston temporised. “Is 
that all you saw, my dear ?” he hazarded. 

“ All?” demanded his wife in a tone which showed that he 
had opened ill. ‘All? What more do you expect, I should 
like to know? Do you think I was watching for more? Wh 
he might have kissed her in those thick hedges and I should 
never have known it. I saw him take off his hat.” Mrs. 
Lauriston’s voice was full of horror. 

‘It may have been an accidental meeting ; perhaps she was 
tired.” 

“ Accidental ! I can’t have five idle, good-for-nothing actors 
making accidents like that. She led him on as likely as not. 
I’m sure I can’t imagine what any man could see in her, except 
her eyes ; I suppose she’s got good eyes. You men never seem 
to care about anything else but a baby face with big eyes in it. 
Agatha and Cicely are much better looking, and five young men 
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don’t come down into the country to look accidentally into their 
eyes. I should think not, indeed; they’ve been properly 
brought up. I never had such a thing happen to me.” 

“Yet if it comes to looks, my dear Charlotte—” 
insinuated her lord and master. 

« All the less excuse for her,” continued his wife a little more 
calmly. ‘If she’d been a really pretty girl one might excuse 
her flirting a little, but to flirt with five men on a house-boat ! 
And she’s only got her eyes, as I said, though she seems to know 
how to use them, in spite of looking so demure. Five men 
indeed |” 

Mr. Lauriston felt that this was a little unfair, but he knew 
not quite how he could explain it with the tact so necessary in 
domestic life. He -was suffering from the usual masculine 
inability to follow the rapidity of the feminine intelligence, and 
realised not for the first time how inferior is mere logic to the 
unerring brilliancy of intuition. He caught, however, at 
statistics. ‘‘ You said you only saw one young man with Miss 
Doris, my dear, and after all he may not have been one of the 
party on the house-boat.”” 

“I’m certain of it,” asserted Mrs. Lauriston. 

This should have satisfied any reasonable husband, but 
Mr. Lauriston, with a prospect before him of returning to an 
Eliza-less and therefore omelette-less Bel Alp, was evidently not 
reasonable just now. ‘‘ How can you be certain, unless he was 
the man you saw & 

“Mr. Lauriston!” exclaimed his indignant spouse. ‘ Mr. 
Lauriston! Did you suppose I stopped? After we’ve been 
married twenty-three years next October too! I shall go and 
consult my niece. Miss Agatha Neave at least understands what 
is proper ; I have brought her up myself. All you men are 
alike. All you want to do is to smoke your abominable tobacco, 
and you don’t care if fifty house-boats come here. I believe you 
would like to join them yourself.” With this Mrs. Lauriston 
returned to the camp, just in time to find the paragon Agatha 
drying the last salt-spoon. 

Mr. Lauriston at last lit his cigar. ‘I shall never understand 
Charlotte,” he observed to the curling blue smoke. “ But all 
the same I don’t think we shall go back to Bel Alp.” 


(To be continued.) 
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STEVENSON AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


ScaTrereD around the sixty mile border of the forest of 
Fontainebleau are a score or more small towns or villages, some 
half dozen of which have been, for many generations of art- 
students, the favoured haunts of landscape-painters. They are 
quaint, little hamlets, within a stone’s throw or an easy walk of 
the wood, and though time has wrought changes in some of them, 
others still afford the brain-worker the quiet he so rarely gets in 
or near a grect city; and yet, if “short retirement urges sweet 
return,” he can be back on the Paris asphalte in little over an 
hour. There are cosy, home-like inns in these villages, with 
dark dining-rooms, plainly furnished and adorned with panels 
painted by hands long since dead, and perhaps, in the corner, a 
jingly, rattle-trap piano that has not been tuned for years but has 
echoed the chorus of many a good song. 

A tradition exists in the studios of Montparnasse, where 
Stevenson has already become almost a legendary figure, that 
* cousin Bob” (R.A.M. Stevenson, the well-known art-critic) one 
day found his relative moping in the darkest corner of the Crémerie 
in the Rue Delambre,—an eating-house much frequented by 
artists, and familiarly known as The Greasy Spoon—and, to 
cheer him up, proposed a journey to Grez, and a canoe-trip on 
the Loing. Louis accepted without enthusiasm, but found the 
life at Grez and Barbizon so pleasant that, from 1874 to 1879, 
he spent most of his spare time in the forest. 

The life in these village communities of painters exactly suited 
Stevenson’s character. He loved solitude,—with a companion 
within call—and if he were afflicted with gloomy thoughts he 
had but to climb a knoll and make for the nearest white 
umbrella, with a certainty that under it he would find a friend 
who would interest and not bore him. He explored every part 
of the woods, he tracked the Loing almost to its source, and 
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boasted with perfect truth, that he knew the western and southern 
sides of the forest with “what he supposed he might call 
thoroughness.” 

How far the forest affected his literary art it would be 
difficult to say. It was from Barbizon that the Arethusa 
(Stevenson) and the Cigarette (Sir W. Simpson) set forth on 
that delightful Inland Voyage, and hither they returned, 
ignominiously, after the adventure with the Commissary of 
Police at Chatillon-sur-Loire. That book, and the two charming 
essays on Fontainebleau, which are the groundwork of the 
present article, are the only tangible assets of Stevenson's visits ; 
but, indirectly, the forest played an important part in,his life, 
and moulded the whole after-course of his career, for it was in 
the inn-garden at Grez that he first met his future wife, the 
staunch and true comrade to whose loving care, encouragement, 
and advice we owe the production of his best work, and the 
prolongation of a life that was precious to myriads of his 
admirers. 

Three or four years after Stevenson had paid his last visit to 
Fontainebleau, he embodied his impressions in a couple of 
articles contributed to THe Macazine or Art. They were 
written in California, with no works of reference handy, and 
time and change of scene had partly effaced his recollections. 
Nevertheless they contain a very true and vivid picture of the 
village communities of painters as they were when Stevenson 
knew them, and there is but one error, and that of a trifling 
nature. Twice he makes a passing mention of Cernay, and we 
may infer from the text (perhaps there was a doubt lurking in 
his mind, and he was purposely ambiguous) that he thought that 
little town, which is a favourite resort of artists, was in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. As a matter of fact, Cernay-la-Ville 
lies to the south-west of Paris and Fontainebleau to the south- 
east, and they are a good fifty miles apart. 

The major part of the first article was devoted to Barbizon, 
which was at that time the chief resort of the artists, and 
has given its name to the Barbizon School, that included 
among its members Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, Diaz, 
and other lesser lights. Millet lived in the village, in a small 
house with green shutters, and was looked upon as a sort of 
demigod by the painters who lodged at Siron’s inn. But the 
community was really acephalous, for as Millet did not reside in 
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the inn, he was not in constant touch with his followers, and, in 
any case, his gentle, patient character ill-fitted him to rule over 
the boisterous, high-spirited youths who flocked round him. 

The life at Siron’s inn, as described by Stevenson, seems to 
have been a curious and pleasant mixture of the idyllic and the 
Bohemian. 


At any hour of the morning, you could get your coffee or cold milk, 
and set forth into the forest. The doves had perhaps awakened you 
fluttering into your chamber, and on the threshold of the inn you were met 
by the aroma of the forest. Close by were the great aisles, the mossy 
boulders, the interminable field of forest shadow. ‘There you were free to 
draw and wander. And at noon, and again at six o’clock, a good meal 
awaited you on Siron’s table. The whole of your accommodation .. . 
cost you five francs a day ; your bill was never offered you till you asked 
for it ; and, if you were out of luck’s way, you might depart for where you 
pleased, and leave it pending. 


There was a curious Bohemian custom at Siron’s of helping 
yourself from the larder or cellar, when you returned late at 
night from wandering in the forest. The Sirons, being all 
locked in slumber, did not know who made these inroads on 
their provisions, but booked next day whatever was missing 
under the heading esérats (a compromise between extras and 
extracts probably) and divided the sum among the guests at 
the week’s end,—those with the longest purses and the 
easiest dispositions paying the larger share. 

Time has wrought many changes in a quarter of a century, 
and it is difficult to imagine the company at Siron’s, in the 
present day, foraging in the pantry, or tolerating a vague charge 
for estrats if any of their number were so lost to decency and 
devoid of honesty as to help themselves and not inform the 
landlord. For the old social order at Barbizon has vanished 
with the men who created it. 

In those days, the house was theoretically open to all comers ; 
practically it was a kind of club. The bagman, the tourist, and 
the casual visitor from Paris were ostracised, or at best admitted 
on sufferance. If he proved a good fellow, he was permitted 
to stop; but dictatorial manners or patronising airs were not 
tolerated. “The formidable Bodmer ” (son of Karl Bodmer, a 
once celebrated artist) would hold an interview with such a 
person, and there was an end of Azm, as the fairy tales say. He 
left early next morning, and never returned to Barbizon. 
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Now the company is cosmopolitan, and differs little, if at all, 
from the society found at the table d’héte of any big Continental 
hotel. The last time I dined there my neighbours at table 
were a retired English doctor, who dabbled in art, and a French 
blue-stocking, who found the forest a nice, quiet place in which 
to study the Bas Breton dialect. To analyse the causes which 
have led to the decadence of Barbizon would be a waste of time. 
Perhaps, the advent of the American and British girl-student 
might have been, as Stevenson thought, the first little rift 
within the lute; at any rate, the steam-tram from Melun has 
given the coup de grace ; Barbizon is lost to the arts, probably 
for ever, and the painter has fallen back on Montigny and Grez, 
which are still happily free from the Philistine. 

Montigny was almost unknown, and had been strangely 
neglected in Stevenson’s day. 


I never knew it inhabited but once [he says] when Will. H. Low 
installed himself there with a barrel of piguette, and entertained his friends 
in a leafy trellis above the weir, in sight of the green country, and to the 
music of the falling water. It wasa most airy, quaint and pleasant place of 
residence, just too rustic to be stagey, and from my memories of the place 
in general, and that garden trellis in particular—at morning visited by the 
birds, or at night when the dew fell and the stars were of the party—Il am 
inclined to think perhaps too favourably of the future of Montigny. 


That leafy trellis is now part of a comfortable little inn, and 
serves as a lunch or dining-place, where any time in the summer 
months you may meet half a dozen American artists. It is 
pleasant to lounge and smoke there on a summer evening, and 
watch the miller’s white ducks exploring, for the thousandth 
time, the tiny capes and bays of the mill eyot. Sometimes the 
artists from the pottery (Montigny ware is known all over the 
world) will drop in, and talk over old days at the schools with 
some of the men staying at the inn. 

As the pretty little river Loing is at one end of the long, 
straggling village street, and the woods are at the other (the 
cottages at the upper end are built on plots nibbled out of the 
forest), the painter can find a variety ob subjects close at hand. 
In this respect Montigny is superior to Barbizon, and also has 
the advantage of being near the picturesque towns of Moret and 
Nemours. These towns were little visited by painters in Steven- 
son’s day,—perhaps, he thought, because they were too populous, 
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had manners of their own, and might resist the drastic process of 
colonisation. Nemours is still unduly neglected, but Moret, 
one of those delightful old fortified towns which abound in all 
parts of France, now possesses a flourishing art colony, and as 
it is an eminently paintable place, figures on the walls of the 
Salon as often as the bridge of Grez used to do. 

Marlotte, the near neighbour of Montigny, once sheltered 
a colony of artists presided over by Olivier de Penne, but 
his name is almost forgotten, and the disciples who gathered 
round him belong to an unremembered generation. Stevenson 
seems to have visited the place but once or twice, and to have no 
pleasant associations connected with it. 


I scarcely know Marlotte, and, very likely for that reason, am not 
much in love with it. It seems a glaring and unsightly hamlet. The inn 
of mother Antoine unattractive, and its more reputable rival, though 
comfortable enough, is commonplace. Marlotte has a name ; it is famous ; 
if I were the young painter, I would leave it alone in its glory. 


Unsightly is perhaps too stronz a word, but it is still glaring, 
showy, and pretentious. As at Barbizon, the bourgeois has taken 
full possession of the place, but the artist had evacuated the 
position before the enemy came. The inn (doubtless “ the 
reputable rival’’) has developed into a good-sized hotel, where 
the waiters wear dress-coats, and there is a steam-engine in the 
grounds to work the dynamo for the electric light. No artist 
could be happy amidst such surroundings, and, moreover, the 
hotel is filled with stockbrokers’ wives and, at the end of the 
week, their husbands, while the garden fairly teems with nurse- 
maids and children. It is impossible to reach the village without 
passing through avenues of villas, more or less ugly (generally 
more) inhabited by Paris tradesmen, active or retired. Evidently 
Marlotte is lost to the painter for ever, but happily it is no great 
loss. 

I have purposely reserved to the last some account of Grez- 
sur-Loing, the only one of Stevenson’s haunts where his memory 
is yet kept green by Madame Chevillon,—still hale and hearty, 
her honest, kindly tace brown and wrinkled as a frost-bitten 
russet, and capable of managing the modest, comfortable inn. 
But thirty years is a long spell, even in an uneventful life, and 
her recollections of M’sieu Louis are vague and misty. Only 
one incident of Stevenson’s stay has impressed itself on her mind, 
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perhaps because it occurred, unfortunately, but too frequently. 
He was subject to violent headaches, and when suffering from 
one of these attacks would shut himself up in his bedroom, 
gloomy and ill-tempered, and see no one. “ Many a time,” says 
Madame Chevillon, in the soft carneying voice peculiar to the 
French peasant women, “have I made a little dish that I knew 
he liked, and taken it to his room, but he would refuse it with 
angry, cruel words that sent me away feeling hurt. But the next 
morning he would walk into my kitchen, hold out his hand, and 
say, ‘ You area dear, kind, motherly soul, and I know it when 
I am in my right mind, but these cursed headaches make me 
forget it. You will forgive me for being rude and ill-tempered, 
won’t you?’” And the old lady adds simply: “Poor lad! I 
understood that well enough, and had excused and forgotten his 
hard words five minutes after he said them. There was no need 
to beg my pardon, but I liked him to do it all the same, for it 
showed what a kind heart he had, and I loved him all the more ; 
but then everybody loved M’sieu Louis. His cousin, too, I 
liked, but not so much as M’sieu Louis,—and now they are both 
dead, they say.” 

She still shows with pride the modest, plainly-furnished bed- 
room that Stevenson used to occupy. 

To Stevenson, Grez was “a less inspiring place than Barbizon,” 
but he owns that it was 


A merry place after its kind, pretty to see, merry to inhabit. The course 
of its pellucid river, whether up or down, is full of gentle attractions for 
the navigator; islanded reed-mazes where, in autumn, the red berries 
cluster ; the mirrored and inverted images of trees, lilies and mills, and the 
foam and thunder of weirs. 


As a village Grez is common-place enough, and bears a family 
resemblance to hundreds of other French hamlets. A small, 
ugly church with a squat steeple, and the ruined walls of an old 
castle do not suffice to redeem its character, and the only pic- 
turesque thing about it is its ancient stone bridge, “ the long- 
suffering bridge” which has figured on the walls of so many 
picture-galleries. The main advantages of Grez are that it lies 
hidden in a hollow, off the main road, a couple of miles from a 
railway station ; and also that it has never been rendered famous 
as the residence of any great artist : for all which reasons it has 
escaped the dourgeots. 
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Chevillon’s inn still exists, and, I hope, flourishes, though much 
of its former glory has departed. Once it was the haven of an 
art-colony little inferior to that of Barbizon, presided over by 
Palizzi, a clever and eccentric Italian artist, now forgotten. The 
white wood panels in the low, dark dining-room are decorated 
with indifferent sketches by artists of many nations,—French, 
American, British, Italian, and even Japanese. The long garden 
running down to the silver Loing is still pleasant, but the willow 
trees have grown and hidden the view of the bridge, and the 
trim canoes which used to lie at the landing-stage have given 
place to a couple of leaky punts. 

There now lies before me a battered and stained photograph, 
taken in 1877, which Madame Chevillon’s son gave me, fetching 
it from a coach-house where it had apparently lain for many 
years. It represents a group of some of the guests who were 
then staying at the inn. In the centre stands Palizzi, who then 


Bore rule at Grez—urbane, superior rule—his memory rich in anecdotes 
of the great men of yore, his mind fertile in theories ; sceptical, composed, 
and venerable to the eye; and yet beneath these outworks all twittering 
with Italian superstition, his eye scouting for omens, and the whole fabric 
of his manners giving way on the appearance of a hunchback. 


Arm-in-arm with him is Robert Stevenson, evidently prepared 
for his favourite sport of canoeing. The young man in the 
polo cap to whom Palizzi is talking is Kenyon Cox, now In- 
structor of the Art Students’ League in New York. The big 
man next to him is A. Henley, an extremely clever black-and- 
white draughtsman, now dead, and the brother of W. E. Henley. 
To the right of the picture are Mr. Homer Lee, now the 
head of the Homer Lee Bank-note Company ; a French artist, 
name unknown ; and, leaning against a tree, the late Sir Walter 
G. Simpson, Bart., Louis Stevenson’s constant companion, and 
the Cigarette of the Inland Voyage. To the left of the picture 
are M’lle. G » Mr. Enfield (in boat), and Mr. W. G. 
Bunce. The young man in the fez cap, with his back to the 
camera, attained notoriety many years later by assaulting President 
Loubet on Longchamp race-course, and knocking off his hat with 
a loaded stick. 

The photograph would have been more interesting still had it 
included the portrait of Louis Stevenson. As his two constant 
companions, Cousin Bob and Sir Walter Simpson, are both 
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resent, it is possible, though by no means certain, that he was not 
* away. It is not unlikely, always presuming he was staying 
at the inn at that time, that he had started on one of those long, 
solitary, rapid walks he was accustomed to take, perhaps, over 
to Barbizon, which is no mean distance from Grez. Or he may 
have been passing “an Arcadian day”’ in the depths of the forest, 
“leaving a portion of his soul buried in the woods.” 

To end with his own words : 


And as one generation passes on and renovates the field ot tillage for 
the next, I entertain a fancy that when the young men of to-day go forth 
into the forest, they shall find the air still vitalised by the spirits of their 
predecessors, and, like those ‘unheard melodies’ that are the sweetest of 
all, the memory of our laughter shall still haunt the field of trees. Those 
merry voices that in woods call the wanderer farther, those thrilling 
silences and whispers of the groves, surely in Fontainebleau they must be 
vocal ot me and my companions? We are not content to pass away 
entirely from the scenes of our delight; we would leave, if but in 
gratitude, a pillar and a legend. 


That pillar still endures in the stately bole of a thousand grand 
old trees, and the legend is graven on the hearts of all who love 
Fontainebleau, and reverence the dead man’s genius. 

Rosert B. Dovctas. 
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MY DISTRICT 


Wuew used by a member of one of the groups which carry 
out the social work of the Church in poor neighbourhoods the 
words my district are meant in their narrowest sense. The 
district is generally a street, or perhaps only one side of a street ; 
and the possessive pronoun is intended to convey a proprietorship 
of the vaguest nature, in fact, simply the right given to the 
visitor by the vicar of the parish to call at the houses in the 
district and to try to make friends with their inhabitants in 
the name of the Church. 

District-visiting is a fairly general form of social work, but 
churches adopt different methods of introducing their visitors to 
the people whose welfare they are to endeavour to promote. 
The energetic vicar of the parish to which I was attached had 
instituted a Church Savings-Bank, and furnished his visitors with 
its cards as a means of introduction to his parishioners. This 
struck me as an excellent idea when I first began the work, and 
after several years’ experience I still consider it the best of the 
various methods with which I have become acquainted. The 
first object of the visitor is to get a footing, some kind of right 
to call weekly. This the Savings-Bank card gives her; and 
it is surprising how often, if the visitor has only sufficient 
patience, the most slatternly and careless of housewives will 
gradually assimilate the idea and contract the habit of saving. 
Another advantage in connection with the savings-card is that 
the subject of saving necessarily brings the visitor into immediate 
contact with the more intimate home affairs, and so gives her an 
insight into the character and habits of the family, which is 
absolutely necessary if she is to be of any real help to them. 

The Savings-Clubs are worked at a slight loss by the Church, 
as some inducement has to be offered to encourage the habit. 
A bonus of a shilling in the pound on all money left until 
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Christmas, and the right to buy at actual cost-price clothing 
made by the Ladies’ Working Party were the lures offered by 
my particular church. As the material for the clothing was 
bought in considerable quantities, and was economically cut and 
well made, this last advantage was a real boon to mothers of 
large families. I think if this system of help was more generally 
adopted by people who have kindly intentions and time to spare, 
it would strike a serious blow at the traffic in cheap ready-made 
rulabish which is, in the end, so expensive to the poor and*‘cannot 
be good for body or soul of either the maker or wearer. 

Armed with a number of savings-cards and high hopes of 
helpfulness I set forth some years ago to conquer a street, that 
had hitherto not been visited, in one of our poor London parishes. 
The street contained between forty and fifty houses, in each of 
which lived two or three families, and when I returned home 
after my first expedition, tired and depressed, I had only received 
a smile and kindly word from one occupant. The following 
week I started with the same number of savings-cards, but far 
less hope. My caution was justified, for I met with very little 
more success than before. I had to learn that the poor do not 
receive strangers with open arms. Like the rest of us they 
desire to choose their friends, and they have an intense objection 
to being “ got at” or “ talked to” by people, they do not know. 
Week after week I received curt refusals to my enquiries 
whether they would not like to join the Savings-Club; week 
after week my spirits were chilled as I felt myself watched by 
cold suspicious eyes as I journeyed from houseito house. But I 
owned fighting blood, and pride demanded no _ surrender. 
Gradually perseverance wore away prejudice, until there were 
not a dozen women in the street who had not joined the club for 
more or less lengthy periods, nor half a dozen houses where 
I was not welcome to look in for a chat. So I became and 
remained for several years the Visiting Lady. 

Once accept you, and they do so thoroughly, giving you 
abundant confidence. As time went by | grew to know 
these women intimately, to understand their outlook and habits. 
Their faults are undoubtedly many, but their virtues spring from 
most unpromising soil and are generally of a nature that it must 
be most difficult to practise owing to the amount of self-sacrifice 
needed. Their troubles are often of their own making, though 
many of their mistakes occur from lack of knowledge. But the 
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thing that impressed me most, and the one, which, I think, must 
strike all observers of the poorer working-class woman, is the 
pathos of her patience. At times I have been made intensely 
miserable by their resignation. Toil, poverty, and trouble they 
accept as their lot in life ; they do not seem to expect praise or 
reward of any kind, and rarely, too rarely, become rebellious. 

Being near the river a fair percentage of the men of my 
District (of whom, let me here say, I saw but little and knew 
mainly by repute) earned a living either on the water or at the 
waters edge. There are many mysterious trades connected with 
the river-side, and an air of romance clings to the wharves and 
works with their overhanging cranes under which lie the brown- 
sailed barges. But the romance fades when you follow the 
worker to his home, for often the waterman or stevedore’s work 
is irregular, and where the income is uncertain the home is 
almost invariably neglected and more or less comfortless, while 
the children are disorderly and badly looked after. Sometimes 
more money is actually earned and spent by the family than in 
the better conducted houses, but the uncertainty and futile worry 
breed an understandable carelessness in the woman who has to 
provide the food and rent, which in time produces the easy-going 
sloven. I met with one or two fine exceptions ; but as a rule, 
however small the amount, the home with the steady income was 
brighter, cleaner, and better ordered than that with larger but 
more fickle resources. 

But besides the waterman my District owned representatives 
of many other trades,—cabmen, carmen, compositors, workers 
in various factories, and an assortment of odds and ends too 
numerous to mention. In addition there were the usual number 
of lonely women, widows and elderly spinsters, who lived in 
single rooms and earned a living by charing or by their needle. 
These lonely ones were the first to accept my advances. After 
a time most of them contracted the habit of saving a few coppers 
from their slender earnings ; the little hard-saved sum was found 
useful for coals and warm clothing when winter came. But 
what an intensely pathetic group those lonely women formed ! 

In one clean room, with a white counterpane on the bed and 
scarlet geraniums in the window, sat day by day an aged woman 
and her consumptive daughter, who was slowly, surely dying. 
But she was always cheerful and always professed herself better ; 
and rarely did she give way to her weakness and lie down before 
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the appointed hour ; “ because,” as she told me in confidence, 
“it would frighten Mother.” They earned a pitiably small sum 
with their needles by making dainty lace-trimmed underclothing 
for a West-end house. Regularly the old dame trudged to the 
shop with the work, and returned joyfully with some cheap 
delicacy for the daughter she dearly loved. They were country 
people and had been better off ; as is usual in such cases, they 
were somewhat proud and reticent, and thus shut themselves off 
from the ready sympathy which the poor always offer to their 
kind. I was very glad when my District lost this couple, and a 
benevolent soul was found who took mother and daughter back 
to a country cottage, where I am afraid all that could be hoped 
was that they would die in comparative ease in sight of the 
fields and flowers that they loved. 

Next door, in a back room on the top floor, lived a little 
bright-eyed, chirpy, old woman, who claimed seventy-five years. 
The only time when I could see her was in the evenings, for 
winter and summer she left her little home at a quarter to eight 
for the laundty where she earned her wage. She was hard and 
resolute and I never doubted that she did as much work as the 
younger people, but her employers considered it a charity to 
give her the work and they paid her only half wages. ‘Oh, 
I get all I want, my dear; don’t you worry,” was the invariable 
reply to my enquiries. My dear was her form of address to 
everybody, man, woman, or child. She was known as Granny, 
although so far as I could ascertain she had neither chick nor 
child belonging to her. In spite of her hard work and long 
hours, she was always cheerfully to the fore when trouble or 
sickness assailed her near neighbours. They always said Granny 
would die in harness, and they were right. One morning she 
did not go out at her usual time. At nine o’clock the people in 
the house went to her room and found her in bed. In three days 
she died, and was buried from the proceeds of her insurance, the 
premiums of which she had always contrived to pay. Nobody 
knew her history ; at times I doubted if she had one ; she had 
just cheerfully lived and worked. 

Miss W. had been a servant in good houses and she lived 
over a shop. I never quite knew which of these facts gave the 
old soul dignity, but one or both did. She insisted on being 
called Miss, and by sheer force of character had obtained the 
deference she desired. She was a gentle, amiable creature, and 
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always dressed in musty old-fashioned garments suggesting 
glories of the past. For years she had enjoyed a small pension, 
but the giver had died without making arrangements for its 
continuance. So poor Miss W. set herself to look for gente * 
employment before her little savings were all spent, and to our 
surprise she found it. She made for herself the profession of 
obliging her neighbours. She minded their houses, darned their 
clothes, saw the children to and from school, and so scrape: 
gether a modest living and remained independent and “ superior.” 

Everyone has heard of the man who starved his wife and 
children in order to feed his dog on beefsteak, but personally 
I have never met him, nor his type. My District, however, 
possessed an old woman whose only interest in life was her dog. 
She was a tall, gaunt, emaciated old creature who lived and worked 
in one room, earning a hard and scanty living by sewing flour- 
sacks. Both the room and the living she shared with a big, fat, 
bob-tailed sheep-dog, and year by year the old soul, who could 
hardly obtain sufficient covering for her bones, managed to save 
sufficient for the dog’s license. She was a strangely silent 
woman, always civil, but never offering a remark. Only the 
shortest of answers could be elicited, except on the subject of 
her dog, when to a sympathetic listener she would speak elo- 
quently, though bitterly, of all she had suffered on his account, 
and how she had had to move from house to house and street 
to street because of intolerant people who did not like the “ poor 
dumb beast.” She was at constant enmity with her neighbours 
and suffered a regular boycott, except when they called for 
purposes of complaint. Nobody knew where my secret sym- 
pathies lay, but I must now confess they were with the neigh- 
bours. In his proper sphere Bobby would no doubt have been 
a sufficiently lovable beast, but in a densely populated street 
he was certainly a nuisance. Shut up in a small space for many 
hours his boisterous spirits knew no limits when he was let loose. 
He bounded in his rolling, lumbering fashion from end to end 
of the street, followed by cries of terror and distress from the 
little children whom he had rolled off their feet like so many 
ninepins. In time public feeling grew too strong: Bobby’s 
mistress moved again, and I lost sight of her ; but I am sure 
that while the dog lives she will not be quite lonely. 

Yet another instance of strong, uncrushable spirit in an 
elderly woman comes to my mind. Mrs. H.’s husband, though 
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living, had unfortunately become quite useless, and it fell on her 
shoulders to earn the family bread. Right manfully she did 
it ; and although she had to keep the helpless man as well as her 
?tachildren, never one word of complaint fell from her lips. 
The man was hale and hearty enough, but it was useless to hope 
that he would ever again earn a living. He was not mad,—he 
had been confined in an asylum and been discharged—he was 
‘Me, ély suffering from a harmless mania which took the form of 
believing that he was a private detective. He had often been 
given some simple job to do, such as cleaning windows ; but 
before the work was finished he would invariably see someone 
whom he thought ought to be followed, and off he would go after 
the unfortunate recipient of his attentions half over London, 
until at last he was forced to retire from the chase and return 
home owing to sheer exhaustion. But a day or so later, when 
he had sufficiently recovered, he would repeat the process, and 
although I never heard of him molesting anyone, I have no 
doubt his action often aroused considerable anxiety in the minds 
of his victims. 

In complete contrast to these strong-minded workers was old 
Mrs. F. When I first visited the District I called at her house, 
but I was always met on the clean doorstep bya neat little woman 
with black dress and apron and a blank, meaningless face, who, 
before I had time to speak, always said: “ No, thank you, not 
to-day.” Further than that I could not get, for she scarcely 
seemed to hear any remarks | might offer, and so after a time I 
discontinued calling. 

I heard from the neighbours that she had lived there quietly 
with her husband for years, and that neither of them spoke to 
anyone unless spoken to. She was not considered to be very 
bright (with a significant tap on the forehead), but the man was 
in steady work and they appeared to be a quiet, comfortable old 
couple. Suddenly the man died. For a time Mrs. F. lived in 
the same way as before ; her doorstep was as clean, her appearance 
as neat, and she was as uncommunicative as ever. Then the 
neighbours noticed that her furniture was being taken away, a 
piece at a time by night, and that week by week she grew 
whiter and more pinched. The good souls around her now 
considered it was their duty to interfere, and they found her 
literally starving amidst the worthless remnants of her comfort- 
able little home. She was too mindless to offer suggestions 
No. 5—vo.. 1 R 
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about her future ; her one agonised plea was: “Don’t send me 
to the workhouse ; I’ve always been respectable ; don’t send me 
to the workhouse.” The problem was what to do with her. By 
sheer force of habit she could keep herself and her home clean, 
but removed from that she was hopeless, and there was no chance 
of her keeping any employment if obtained. The neighbours 
settled the problem in their own way. She could “share my 
girls’ bed,” said one, and she could “mind baby and have a bit 
of dinner with us” said another; and so between them they 
kept her. For months she was to be seen in one house or 
another doing odd jobs, a silent black figure, expressionless 
except that her eyes were hag-ridden by a haunting fear of the 
workhouse. But nature was kind, and when through failing 
health it became impossible to keep her longer, her mind entirely 
left her, and she never knew that she was taken to the Infirmary, 
where after a few weeks she quietly died. 

I have noticed constantly that, whether they are aiming at the 
same goal themselves or not, respectability as an ideal always 
wins the good opinion of the poor ; and that life-long respect- 
ability should be humiliated by the workhouse in old age appeals 
to them as something terribly unjust and highly pathetic. 

The women with husbands and children work, I should say, 
equally hard, and have perhaps more violent troubles ; but the 
burden and responsibility are shared, and the work, however 
laborious it may be, is for their own children and should there- 
fore be more interesting. Yet many of them seem to be almost 
as lonely as the officially lone woman. Far too often the 
working-man offers his wife neither companionship nor sympathy. 
He accepts her work for himself and his children as a matter of 
course, and so far as he thinks of her at all his actions show that 
he regards her as a being apart from himself, whose needs do not 
go beyond the four walls of her home. When trouble comes 
the man often lays the whole burden on the fact of his having 
married her, forgetting that the ceremony was not performed for 
her pleasure alone, and that possibly she too would have had an 
easier and happier life if she had stayed in service. The woman 
often accepts, or at all events soon gets used to, this position ; 
and in course of time, owing to this lack of appreciation and 
sympathy, she becomes a dreary, uninteresting, unbeautiful 
machine for work and child-bearing to the undoubted detriment 
of the race. 
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I remember one case of this kind which struck me as almost 
comical. When I knew the woman she was between forty and 
fifty. She must have married young, for she had brought up 
five children, all of whom were married. The man’s work was 
intermittent. Sometimes W. (she always called him by his 
surname) had “gone up the river to do a bit of dredging,” and 
sometimes he was “ unloading,” but more often he was “ looking 
round a bit.” Consequently the woman, who was of the big, 
strong, angular type, took in laundry-work and did most of the 
earning. But she was rarely without a black eye. It is not 
etiquette for the Visiting Lady to notice such things unless they 
are mentioned, but Mrs. W. generally apologised by saying W. 
had “had a drop.” “He’s all right, only he gets a drop too 
much. He never hardly hits me when he’s sober, Miss,” was 
her complacent way of apologising for his brutality. Several 
times she came to my house in evident haste to draw out some 
of her savings. ‘So-and-so haven’t paid for the washing, Miss, 
and I must have a little to get a bit of dinner afore W. comes 
home.” Seeing her agitation I once asked what would happen if 
there was no dinner when W. returned ; it seemed to me that as 
he did not earn the money for it, occasional abstention would be 
good for him. With a somewhat ghastly grin she answered : 
« He’d give me a bit of a hiding, Miss, and like as not smash 
up some of the crocks.” After that I said no more. It was a 
long time before I saw W., but I always imagined that the man 
who ruled so thoroughly had at least size and brute strength, if 
not logic, at his back. Imagine my surprise and, I must admit, 
amusement, when I one day saw him and found him to be a 
little, thin, dry slip of a man, whom Mrs. W. could have carried 
from end to end of the street without fatigue. I noticed a 
humorous twinkle in his hard little eyes, and concluded that it 
was by right of that possession, of which his wife was certainly 
bankrupt, that he ruled. 

I can only suggest one remedy for this kind of thing, and that 
is the formation of more social clubs for men, with a mixed 
evening at least once a week. The promoters of such clubs 
should make a strong point of the men bringing their wives on 
that evening, even if it necessitates the presence of the younger 
children ; and it would be desirable that more men of education, 
who feel interest in the welfare of their fellows, should join the 
clubs, and by means of natural conversation gradually raise the 
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standard of thought about the women-folk. The real difficulty 
is to get men of this unsatisfactory type into a club, and I think 
there is little hope of change in the older generation. But the 
young men who are growing up in these homes must be largely 
imbued with the same ideals and ideas ; and it is these that the 
clubs might capture and cure. 

There is a healthy spirit of competition among the poor ; but, 
I think, little of that meaner feeling of envy which is too often 
found amongst their more fortunate neighbours. A good- 
tempered rivalry in window-flowers, gardens, birds, and children’s 
clothes will soon be discovered, and the various aspirants to 
honour may prove a veritable shipwreck to the tactless visitor. 

In my District first place for flowers, birds, and smartly kept 
children was unanimously given to the family of a man who 
might have stood for a permanent type of the Hansom- 
cab-driver. He was a well-built fellow with a clean-shaven, 
humorous, good-tempered face, always wearing a smart covert- 
coat with large buttons and a silk hat tilted to a jaunty angle that 
suggested a roguish wink. He had a good-looking, clever little 
woman for a wife, and a very large family, and was proud of 
both, with good reason. He owned his own horse and cab, and 
as it was a well set-up, well-kept vehicle he earned good money. 
Altogether the home formed as bright and pretty a picture of 
happy prosperity as one could wish. 

I remarked before that the poor through ignorance often make 
their own troubles. That is true ; but quite as often the troubles 
come like a thunderbolt, unearned and unexpected. I have known 
many worthy families brought low through wholly undeserved 
misfortune. This was the case with my smart cabman. 

A well-intentioned neighbour gave his steaming horse a bucket 
of cold water to drink, with the result that the animal died 
within an astonishingly short time. Cabby, who had been 
unable to save much, now bought an inferior horse ; but its 
life was short, and he was then compelled to hire. His wife, 
who was handy with her needle, made a hard struggle to keep 
up her supremacy in outward appearances ; but the covert-coat 
gradually lost its freshness and the hat its jaunty look. The 
man still retained his habit of cheerful banter, but he and it were 
somehow different ; the dash and spontaneity had departed with 
independence, and left him almost depressing to one who had 
known him in more prosperous times. 
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After so many unfortunate cases it is pleasant to be able 
to record one of improvement. The man, a steady and 
industrious fellow, was earning a pitiably small, though constant 
wage, when a legacy of £10 or £12 came to him, with which he 
determined to try to improve his position. A little shop was 
taken in a new neighbourhood, and under his wife’s management 
it did astonishingly well, so well indeed that after some months 
the man determined to leave his situation and throw all his 
energy into the business. He gave notice to his firm, explaining 
the circumstances, but apparently his employers had known his 
real worth all the time. They immediately offered to double his 
money, and held out prospects of a better position. Of course, 
he accepted the offer, and after a while he was made foreman, 
with a sufficiently good income to enable his wife to retire into 
private life again ; but I am afraid the lack of nourishing food 
during their penurious days had left them a legacy of bad health 
that would not succumb to the persuasions of their better 
fortunes. 

Mrs. H.’s husband I never saw, but his old father, who had 
retired from work and lived with them, was generally in the 
kitchen when I called. He was a thick-set, bluff-looking old 
boy who had earned his living on the water. Directly I entered 
he used to rise from his chair and, with a gigantic guffaw and a 
look of would-be mischievous raillery, beat a retreat, invariably 
saying with an indescribable chuckle as he went: “ This ain’t no 
place for me, I can see.” One day I missed him, and Mrs. H. 
told me that he was ill. “He isn’t really bad,” she said in a 
whisper, “but he thinks he is, and he wants to see you.” This 
surprised me very much, and I entered his room somewhat 
tremblingly, for visiting sick old men was not part of my 
programme. My entrance was greeted by a deep groan from 
Mr. H. senior, and in reply to my cheerful enquiries he returned 
a very mournful answer: “I’m bad, Miss, oh bad!” An 
embarrassed silence on my part followed, and then I asked him if 
there was anything I could do for him. “I thought as you'd 
like to read a bit of Bible to me, Miss,” was the reproachful 
reply. I hastily proposed fetching the vicar, who, I was sure, 
would be glad to do anything of that nature. The sick man sat 
up in alarmed surprise. ‘ You don’t think I’m bad enough for 
that, Miss, do you?” he demanded. When I grasped the point 
of view I reassured him, and, succumbing to the inevitable, I 
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obtained a Bible. ‘ What would you like me to read?” I 
asked; and again he looked hurt. “I thought you’d know 
what was best suited to my case, Miss,” he said. I busily turned 
over the pages, and, when my voice was sufficiently steady, read 
for about a quarter of an hour. ‘ Would you like any more?” 
I asked, as no remark was forthcoming from the bed. “As you 
think, Miss,” was the meek reply ; and I thought not. 1 do not 
believe he had heard or attempted to hear a single word ; the 
reading was the proper thing and was all-sufficient. My visits 
and reading were continued for three days, after which I was 
given my release. “I think I’m all right now, Miss,” he 
informed me ; “I shall get up by and bye.” I lost and gained by 
that illness. I gained at least five minutes of old Mr. H.’s 
company at each of my subsequent visits, but I never again 
heard him say, “This ain’t no place for me, I can see,” and I 
really think my loss was greater than our combined gains. 

To offer and to make these people feel her sympathy is the 
réle of the District Visitor. And in order to be successful she 
must have a certain amount of magnetic force, unlimited tact, and 
an earnest wish to help. Given these and a plenitude of 
patience, a realm of hearts is open to her, the possession of 
which must add a fullness to her own life. The reward is not so 
much gratitude as affection,—a brightening of faces and a 
gladdening of souls. Confidence once gained, the good that can 
be done is incalculable. Steady, sensible advice, subtle influence, 
sometimes the expenditure of a few pence on a pot of geraniums 
to start an interest, sometimes a judicious praising of the windows 
and doorstep of the next house. An old skirt cut before the 
mother’s eye into a wearable garment for the little girl will open 
undreamed possibilities to her. In fact, opportunities for helpful 
help are endless. Sometimes the work is not at all pleasant ; 
there is dirt and there is disease. I have been asked to look at 
Tommy’s throat and found myself staring into fully developed 
diphtheria ; and I have helped to hold down a strong woman 
suffering from a bad form of epilepsy. But the visitor must not 
be seen to shrink from her task. To do so would be to lose 
confidence and influence, and to lose that would be to forfeit her 
great and satisfying reward. 


A. F. C. 
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(A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE) 


Tuose who, like Artemus Ward, have taken a brief glance at 
history will be aware that country life, with its activities of sport 
and agriculture, has been the nursery both of the domestic virtues 
and of the warlike spirit ; such is still the belief of those who 
have been brought up at seminaries of classical learning, and 
who themselves live in towns, the more advanced spirits among 
them advocating rifle-clubs on the village green. I do not say 
that such was my belief, but still, when I read in the gardener’s 
manual of the ecstasy produced by eating a cabbage fresh from 
its stalk, I thought there might be something in it. The 
unconscious deceit of photography made me think I was going to 
a modern red-brick villa. Further I was told that my next door 
neighbour would be one whose cry of Back to the land 
encircles the world, and may end in peopling the waste places 
with those whom an effete civilisation is depriving of the rich 
red blood that a country life sends coursing through the veins of 
a vigorous and honest peasantry. I did not aspire to do more 
than behold in the distance the actual figure, but 1 thought that 
here at least would be all the health-giving influences that Nature 
can bestow. 

The first view of the country was not propitious. It was early 
spring, and the road-side borders were thick with the weeds that 
some parts of England produce spontaneously instead of herbage. 
I missed the incandescent light, and found all the lamps in the 
house not equal in candle-power to one C burner. But 
in comparison with health, and in justice to the right eminent 
physician who dwelt with curt authority on the bracing air, what 
is artificial illumination ? 

Next morning I rose in haste to look forth on the scene. I 
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was not acquainted with the subject, but I felt instinctively that 
my eyes rested on a cesspool. Still, had not the clerk of the 
district council told me the place possessed a main-drainage 
system, and the landlord that it discharged two miles away ? 
They had ; but, as the landlord’s solicitors remarked, this could 
deceive no one, since it was merely an answer to a question. 
From the cesspool to the well is an easy transition in thought, 
and so also it was in fact,—a mere seventy-one feet. Analysis 
(I have often in the light of further experience pondered 
on the value of analysis) proved the water to be excellent for 
drinking ; its solids were remarkably few. The Sanitary In- 
spector was sure the cesspool could not contaminate the well. 
The by-laws required nine inches of brickwork, and a lining 
of cement. 1 suggested to him on the advice of my own 
Medical Officer of Health, who gave me parting counsel before 
my sojourn far from his protection, that in order to see if 
the brickwork was discoloured he should descend the well. 
I offered out of my own head to supply him with a candle 
and to borrow a rope, and as an evidence of good faith to remain 
within hail. The Inspector regarded me with a suspicion of wan- 
ness in his glance; he should like to see my Medical Officer 
or any other Medical Officer go down that well. Silent we 
stood upon the brink, with a wild surmise that in the count 
was a Pacific of unexplored sanitation. Later, when the landlord 
refused to carry out any of the things required by the by-laws 
and I requested that the law should be put in force, he broke 
through his reserve :—‘ Things were very different in the 
country from the town, very different.” 

I feel still, like Newton, a child picking up pebbles on the 
shore of that ocean, and this in spite of my experiences. I 
give them chronologically, for in this way I live over again that 
one year in which I was caught to the breast of Nature, as she is 
known in an English country village. Presuming for the sake of 
argument that the cesspool did not pollute the well, how was it 
to be cleaned? To this the official answer was that I dwelt 
beyond the scavenging area. It was in vain to plead that the 
house paid rates ; the Council was adamant. To scavenge half 
the village and rate the whole,—the system makes me suspect 
the introduction of Turkish blood from the seaboard. I was 
however at liberty to negotiate with the scavengers if I saw fit, or 
to deposit my refuse on my own lawn if I pleased. 1 summoned 
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the scavengers, and as they had never been there before we passed 
a peaceful summer evening in looking for the entrance to the 
cesspool ; they merely charged a few more shillings than the 
contract price, and bare politeness required whisky for five 
to relieve the strain of search, and to put things on a friendly 
footing. Business principles required it, too, seeing that they 
were under no legal obligation, and that, if they refused to work 
for me, I should have to clean the cesspool myself or abandon 
the house. They suggested in a spirit of good fellowship that 
they should place the contents on the kitchen-garden; they 
quoted, I know not if truly, the dictum of the Medical Officer, — 
in twenty-four hours the odour (if any, as they say in legal 
documents) would have disappeared, while the fertilising effects 
would remain. Failing this the sands below were mentioned, 
but the fastidiousness of the town clung to me, and my ultimatum 
was removal from the premises. I retired into the house for the 
actual process, first begging the honour of the company of the 
senior scavenger in the morning that I might show myself 
sensible of his endeavours, and discuss any points of mutual 
interest. In going to the country to be braced it is of no use 
keeping up effete town habits ; the heart of things rst be reached. 

In this way I learned that my cesspool had an overflow ; there 
was really no reason to empty it at all; it emptied itself. 
The Inspector hastily summoned admitted that ir ~pecial cases 
the Council sanctioned an overflow; mine it seemed was a 
special case. Refusing to scavenge for me, they very thought- 
fully minimised the necessity for scavenging. I could not but 
ponder on the subject of the well-water. True, there was the 
official analysis, but which way did the overflow run? I put 
this point to the Medical Officer later. He replied, “ We 
know.” The eye of science can pierce the earth as it has 
mapped the heavens, but can it do it without digging? He 
based his opinion on something less laborious. That unerring 
eye scanning the cabbages perceived that in the seventy-one feet 
separating the water of life from the water of the overflow there 
was a fall of one foot ; on that foot hung typhoid and the rest. 
I could not help asking myself, was the fall the same under- 
ground, or had the labours of the gardener, the trenching and 
digging, made the difference? Still the Local Government 
Board accepted this scientific survey as a quittance in full of all 
my grievances. 


R* 
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As one pain drives out another, so my chimneys made me 
intermittently forget my drains. Typhoid may or may not be 
on its way, but there is no doubt of the necessity of breathing. 
Like the exiles from Rome I was about to be deprived both of 
fire and water. One thing I have learnt, when building 
chimneys ; do not run them up straight, let them draw over to 
each other. Otherwise, as the sweep told me, all cures are 
vain; at times they will smoke. Curiously enough these 
chimneys did not smoke till I came there. The landlord’s 
solicitors were convinced of this, but being prudent men they 
added that it could not be guaranteed that they would not smoke, 
any or all of them, in a high wind. “So mote it be,” as the 
masons remark at points of their ritual. But they smoked when 
the wind was not high. They smoked under different kinds of 
pots. The landlord being unable either to see or breathe on a 
fair May day admitted that they smoked now, “ but never 
before.” The blacksmith, hardened by his profession, entered 
the room declaring it was a fireman’s business, while I at the 
open window called to him, who was invisible from time to time, 
to ascertain if he was still conscious. Even the gardening boy 
was moved to pause for a moment in mowing the lawn and 
glance towards the windows. When later I enquired the reason, 
he told me he had stayed the machine but for the instant think- 
ing the house was on fire. The chimneys were heightened and 
still they smoked. But they did not smoke when there were 
gales. A friendly interlocutor informed me that he had 
prophesied what would happen when they were built. The 
landlord himself came over to enquire into this curious 
phenomenon. He stood on the hearthrug and contemplated the 
grate. He even asked my theory. I said, I had been told they 
were built wrongly. This calumny he hurled back in the teeth 
of their detractors ; they were perverters of plain truth. What 
the explanation was I did not gather; it had something to do 
with the existence of a stable. Its failing to operate dis- 
advantageously till I came he did not elucidate. Having spoken 
these winged words he left; shortly after I left too, the 
chimneys still smoking. 

The well went wrong. It seemed after excessive labour that 
the pipe wanted mending, for the water fell back down the well 
as it was being pumped up. The local hero who descended 
brought up a bucket from the bottom for my inspection. Its 
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appearance seconded the spoken word. He was against drinking 
the water till the well had been cleaned. One enthusiast advised 
me that there could be no greater possible proof of purity than a 
toad and creeping things in a well. He put it to me as a fair- 
minded man :—‘ Would they be found there, with all the wells 
of the neighbourhood to choose from, if the water was not of a 
superior quality ?” I was unconvinced and had the well cleaned ; 
it was interesting to see how it was done, and to watch for the 
buckets of slime to come up. Two hundredweights was the 
estimate ; it formed a heavy barrowful. It was surmised that 
the well had never been cleaned before. As it had for some 
time turned the water-bottles green, I inclined to the same 
opinion. But then, to be fair to the well, there was the report 
of the county analyst ; he and the toads were in agreement. 
Did the overflow go that way? Did slime matter ? 

While musing thus among the cabbages I heard that diphtheria 
was in the neighbouring village ; should I trust to the toad, to 
the county analyst, to the local Council sanctioning an overflow ? 
Having an only child I preferred not to take the odds. I then 
fathomed the reasons for the rural exodus. Even the birds and 
beasts take care of their young ; possibly it might be the village 
fathers felt as I did ; it might be that they too, God help them ! 
felt as bitterly as I did with the diphtheria coming closer and 
closer. It came, and we had thirty cases with three deaths. How 
much suffering there must have been ; pitiful to hear of some of 
them sending their little ones away. But this is not written in a 
serious mood. The serious mood is rather for the legislators 
who ponder deeply about the decay of national physique, while 
the reason is often in the nearest village. I have been delighted, 
too, to see Professor Sims Woodhead point out lately that 
the water-supply is a matter of national concern. On the 
diphtheria swept till it spread over thirteen miles, and no one 
made a sign. 

Sometimes in the long evenings before it came,—it was a hot 
rainless summer—I have stood at my gate and watched the 
simple home-coming of the ploughmen o’er the lea. There 
were no village Hampdens among them. Their women toiled 
at the well. Now, to draw a bucket of water up a hundred 
feet by winding a chain over a drum is exhausting labour, forty 
pails being the estimate for a wash. Their rates were ten 
shillings and two pence in the pound. For this they had no 
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lighting or paving, no water, their cottages were four shillings 
and sixpence a week, and their wages low. They were 
scavenged at the discretion of the District Council. They 
sometimes asked where the money went, much as the Russian 
peasant might enquire. The County Surveyor, when I wrote 
stating that no one had mended highway or by-way for nine 
months, replied airily that it was very probable. The men had 
the evenings to themselves sometimes, and when they had they 
prepared the way for refreshing slumber by spreading the 
contents of their middens on the land. The enthusiast | have 
distantly alluded to writes that nowhere else have the vegetables 
the same wild flavour that they possess here ; this he attributes 
to the peculiar saltiness of the air. 1 remarked that it was the 
hour of sunset. What can we do at sunset but with faces 
golden (my gate faced west) whisper to each other softly of a 
hope—that he is right ? 

Some one will say perhaps :—‘I am surprised! A man of 
education! The villagers might not know, but an educated 
man! This is not Russia! There is justice in England ! 
There is the Local Government Board! There are bishops 
and archbishops! There are medical men of European reputa- 
tion! There are soldiers all eager to retard the deterioration of 
the race!” Such was precisely the line I took up. I wrote to 
the Local Government Board. I said: “The diphtheria is a 
mile or two away; in these conditions [I told them the 
conditions] it must come here. This is a matter of public 
interest ; this is the reason why people are leaving the villages. 
Will you have my cesspool cleaned for me? Will you have 
the cesspools of these other people cleaned for them? Will you 
look to the water-supply ?” 

They acknowledged my letters; they always acknowledged 
my letters. They took a huge sheet of the finest foolscap paper, 
and wrote that they had received my letter. When the reply 
seemed to lack definiteness and I bombarded them again, they 
sometimes acknowledged aguin, and sometimes referred :me to the 
previous reply. So the months slipped away. They could 
not act till they got a report, and when the report came, they 
still could not act. The report, I gathered, was sent about in 
sections, I think, to all complainants. Mine had three paragraphs. 
The first stated that the group of houses, of which mine was one, 
where the scavengers did not call could not be found. I asked the 
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Board to send an inspector and I would indicate them from my 
front gate. They refused. The second paragraph said, in effect, 
“We know,” about the slope through the cabbage-garden. The 
third dwelt proudly on my distinguished neighbour. I admitted 
his distinction humbly, but asked how his proximity served as a 
substitute for scavenging or as a prophylactic against diphtheria. 
In vain I asked why they delayed ; they told me there was no 
statutory duty to prevent an overflow near a well, or to scavenge, 
though levying the rate. They corresponded with unflagging 
diligence for nine months, before the diphtheria came ; when it 
was there, when the schools were closed, and when I left, the 
place was in the throes of a contest over another overflow. Nero 
fiddled when Rome was burning, but he did not call for his 
tablets and write letters to the ediles, docketing them and the 
replies for future reference ; nor did he employ a staff of clerks at 
the public expense for this object ; he merely misgoverned, and 
that was all about it. The mystery to me is why you should pay 
for schools which are closed for recurrent epidemics before you 
have installed a satisfactory water-supply. 

It is sweet upon the shore, as, if I recollect aright, the Roman 
poet wrote, to watch the vessels struggling with the storm; I 
wonder if he had been made an edile, with a salary. It is sweet 
to think of that overflow, and wonder who is bathing in it now, 
and who is drinking of its pellucid water. Last year I saw 
a visitor, whom I did not disturb from motives of genuine kind- 
liness, being forgetful for the moment of the facts, lying there 
upon his face, while his wife picked the flowers properly belong- 
ing to me, enjoying, no doubt, the peculiar saltiness that so 
favourably affects the vegetables. It did not strike me then that 
it was probably at that identical spot that the overflow bubbled 
up through the sands. I cannot say for certain, for the Medical 
Officer never got beyond “ We know.” What they know has 
not been revealed to me; perhaps it was better to leave it 
dubious. 

It is sweet to think that others are trusting to this official 
guardianship. It is this that makes the artist in social problems 
deplore the rural exodus. It is this that makes them hold 
conferences in London where they speak with authority on rustic 
problems. I would like to lead them gently out and let them 
wind a bucket up a hundred feet instead of turning a tap. I 
would also like to leave them face to face with a cesspool and 
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without a scavenger. I would farther like, when, after seeking 
the rest-cure in some bracing place, they do not feel quite so 
well as they did, to ask if they have been bathing in or drinking 
from an overflow, mine or another’s. When they hold a great 
meeting and try to search out the reasons for physical deteriora- 
tion let them ask how many people’s drains are right, how many 
villages have an adequate water-supply, and how much food 
is adulterated ; and when they have set those two little matters 
right, then is the time to talk of Swedish exercises and cadet 
corps. 

But this is not the popular or scientific view. Science says 
majestically, “‘ We know.” The popular voice, when the spirits 
fail, and the children’s appetites go off, and their eyes get wan in 
preparation for the great change, declares that the air is too strong 
for them, meaning that it is too salubrious, too life-giving. 
When the hopeful ones walk with you down the village street 
between the little gardens, on which the village economist or 
every-man-his-own-scavenger is spreading that whose scent 
disappears in twenty-four hours, before the first of those too 
necessary hours are passed, they ask through the nose, to which 
the handkerchief is gracefully held, “Is the air too pure for 
you?” If, when you can draw a breath, you libel the air, they 
tell you passionately that never was there a bolder peasantry than 
when the women filled the kettle at the pond. The air itself, 
you are informed, is bracing, filled with ozone. Hither it is the 
London doctors send their patients. Look at the age of the 
people, some over eighty! Look at the vegetables! Those 
who catch typhoid, children who die of diphtheria, would die 
anywhere. Never think of it ; think of the air, of the fabulous 
sums paid in the summer for houses with overflows. It is the 
surpassing sweetness of the air, its ethereal fragrance that makes 
you feel unwell ; it was the scent of the roses just now that 
made them put up a handkerchief. Inure yourself to deep and 
frequent draughts, and if you do not mind hurrying a little past 
this garden, trust yourself to Nature confidingly as the vegetables 
do, and you will for the first time feel what it is to live. If you 
should happen not to live, that is only one more proof that the 
air of the country is too pure for you. 

Kenetm D. Cores. 
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Ir was a flat, level stretch of swampy country, with patches 
of yellow dune sand overgrown by tall sedges that waved 
easily in the slightest breeze ; in the foreground was a long 
white-grey line, the water-level of the salt v/ey or lake, shelving 
from the shore to a depth of barely six feet in the middle ; 
behind, far in the background, were the low-lying dunes, on 
which grew large purple-flowered succulenta, sloping gradually 
to the smooth, shingly beach ; that is the flamingoes’ haunt, their 
feeding-place in summer-time when the lake is half dried up and 
the edges of the pan are heavily crusted with salt in dense, big 
crystalline masses that look like white sand spun into glassy 
fineness by the sea wind. 

It was evening when I alighted from horseback and approached 
the little group of huts where lived the salt-scrapers, the only human 
denizens of this solitude between ve/d and sea. It was evening 
with the sky crimson in the west where the sun had set over 
the Atlantic, and fading into a dull grey green in the east beyond 
the expanse of yellow red veld over which the road lay in winding 
curves, lost now and again between the low hills. The intense 
heat of an African summer sun had faded, though the sand was 
hot still and gave out much of the warmth that it had gathered 
during the forenoon. On the smooth clay slates that were strewn 
over the surface of the ground near the pan the spiny veld lizards 
crawled lazily, lolling their tongues at the disturber, but making 
no effort to flee when approached. There was not a tree, scarcely 
a vestige of verdure to be seen, for the grey bushes on the dunes 
were indistinguishable against their sombre background. Over- 
head sailed a couple of cranes, very far overhead, uttering long- 
drawn plaintive cries as they flew inland away from the sea 
towards their resting-places. At the huts everything was equally 
silent and quiet. A thin fire burned in front of one of them, 
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watched by a half-naked native boy who sat sucking a piece 
of sugarcane, which delicacy he had obtained from some neigh- 
bouring farm. For a stretch of a couple of miies or so inland, 
beyond the dunes, lay the fertile valley of the river which flowed 
into this salt-pan, with well-tilled farms on both sides where 
fruit trees grew luxuriantly and even the oriental date flowered 
and bore eatable fruit in its season. Here alone everything 
seemed desert-like, uncultivated, barren, and now in the early 
evening bereft of everything save the ugly little lizards with their 
harness of green scales, 

The little native boy came forward and held the horse, in- 
timating in reply to a question that the “old master and the 
old mistress and the whole family of salt-scrapers had gone to 
the sea shore,” presumably to enjoy the coolness of the twilight. 
While he spoke the old master’s form appeared outlined against 
the skyline on the top of the dunes, striding vigorously forward 
to welcome the visitor. It is not often that a stranger comes 
to the pans. Regularly once a year the clergyman visits them 
to look after his flock and to hold service in one of the huts, 
perhaps a communion-service if there are sufficient communi- 
cants. Now and then a member of the local mounted police may 
find his way there, in his search for some unfortunate sheep- 
stealer. During the season, too, the salt-dealers come with their 
waggons to buy the scrapings of the pans, or the hawkers to 
barter cheap calicoes and tin-ware for the various local produce 
that may be obtainable there. But otherwise the salt-scraper 
lives a solitary life and sees very few new faces, and the days go 
by and the weeks during which he spends his time watching the 
leading-pans evaporating and the flamingoes feeding in the 
shallows. 

The old master is a fat, buxom man of shiny countenance, 
wearing corduroy trousers neatly patched in several places, a 
broad-brimmed felt hat (the protection of which, however, has 
failed to keep his facefrom getting gloriously bronzed and ruddy), 
a striped linen shirt and a loose tweed coat, and a pair of home- 
made veld shoes on his stockingless feet. ‘* Off-saddle, nephew ?” 
he asks, shaking hands very vigorously. ‘“ But certainly. Tiens, 
you black villain, take the master’s horse and lead him cool. And 
nephew's name, if I might make bold to ask ?” 

“ Yes,” says the old master a few minutes later as we sit out- 
side the hut on the low chairs with their seats made out of 
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twisted leather thongs, “ yes, life is a bit lonely here.” He had 
ordered coffee in his hospitality, and the old mistress and the 
little mistress were busy with the servants in the kitchen-hut 
preparing it, while several young masters wandered aimlessly 
about in the vicinity. “It’s a bit lonely, aye,” says the old 
master, handing his tobacco-pouch to me as he speaks, “ but it’s 
a livelihood and it gives a relaxation. I like it, nephew. I have 
always loved the sea, though you may not believe it.” He tells 
me that his farm lies three miles away inland, where his eldest 
son is looking after it. Now in the summer time he comes to 
the pans to scrape salt and for a holiday. 

“ Partly that, nephew,” he says, sucking at his pipe, “and 
partly for my health’s sake. For I have kidneys, nephew, though 
you may not believe it,—since five years now, and the doctor 
says it does me good. But when are you coming, then, mother ?” 
The servant brings a tray with several pannikins of steaming 
black coffee, sparsely sweetened, for sugar is dear at the pans, and 
we sit and smoke, watching the evening advance and the shadows 
creeping over the lake, the colours deepening and fading in the 
sky and the green of the night veiling everything very gradually. 
“Fifteen years now, nephew, have I come here, scraping. I 
mind me when I was the only one that came. Now they all 
follow suit. To-morrow when you pass the big pan on your 
way to the bay you will see them swarm there, though you may 
not believe it. It pays, well not much, but still it brings some- 
thing in one’s pocket. And you, nephew? What, to look at 
the birds ? Now speak ; is that then a grown person’s work ?” 

The old master does not quite understand the spirit which 
animates the field-naturalist. He is like all the salt-scrapers, 
eminently practical. He has a boat, fastened in a cove on the 
sea-shore, in which he goes fishing, using a huge drag-net and 
hauling half a ton of fish at one cast. It has never entered his 
head to cruise on the lake for the mere pleasure of the thing. 
There is nothing much to be got out of the lake, except salt. 
Springers there are, indeed, a kind of sea-trout, but these are 
easily caught with a hook and line, and besides they do not cure 
well, and they are too bony to make good pickled fish. 

It is the most enjoyable part of the day, the early evening, 
when the cool breeze blows inland trom the sea bringing the 
smell of the Atlantic with it, and now and again the faint far-off 
sound of the breakers splashing against the rocks on the shore. 
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It is the time when the old master is communicative and talks 
lightly, telling you all his hopes and fears (and he has many of 
both), of the religious state of the congregation in that part of 
the district, of the pending election in which he is supporting 
the Bond candidate, of the brewing troubles in the Transvaal, 
“where my cousin’s brother is, nephew, though you may not 
believe it,” and of divers other things that make conversation 
when visitor meets salt-scraper. All the while we are smoking 
and drinking pannikin after pannikin of black coffee. 

“ Yes, the flaminks (flamingoes), nephew,” he says, when we 
come to the birds, “they are here in countless numbers, though 
you may not believe it. Now they are gone for the night, but 
to-morrow before you ride hence you will see them in regiments, 
in regiments, nephew, for they are like redneck soldiers. I 
sometimes think they have a human being’s wit and under- 
standing ; but, ach, that cannot be, for after all the good little 
Lord has made them fowls. They are sharp, aye, like a wild 
cat, nephew, and you cannot get within small-shot range of 
them. With a Martini now, yes, at five hundred paces, or three 
if you are careful. To-morrow if you like to try, Gert - son 
will show you, and we can spare you a cartridge or two if you 
shoot us a couple of duck as well.” 

From far off comes a particularly shrill, chirruping cry, easily 
recognisable as that of the merops or bee-eater. Flocks of 
these gorgeous migrants haunt the pans, floating incessantly over 
the water yet never settling or seeming to take a rest. The old 
master knows them, and can tell you all about them. “They 
nest in the sand-banks near the river, higher up,” he remarks, 
“like wind-swallows, with white eggs, nephew. I do not know 
where the flamingoes nest. The black creatures tell me it is 
far up the coast, where they build high nests on which the 
wife sits with her legs dangling down. I have not seen it, 
nephew, and you may not believe it, though I say it myself. 
The pan swarms with fowl, especially in winter time, and if you 
come then you can get scores of nests in the sedges, wild duck 
and snipe, and blue heron and red-breast finches, though you 
may not believe it. Coming, coming, mother.” 

He leads me into the hut where the evening meal has been 
prepared. A fairly large table that seems to fill the whole room 
is in the middle, spread with a cloth that is evenly white and 
obviously new, and laid with thick earthenware plates. At the 
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head sit the old master and his wife, the latter his counterpart 
in stoutness and affability, and round them are the family, 
healthily freckled youths and girls with huge appetites. The 
helpings are large, for the menu is not elaborate, the viands 
being homely and simple and quantity of greater account 
than quality. The meal ended, each one takes a sip of milk 
with which to rinse his mouth, and the male members withdraw 
their chairs while the females hurry to clear the table. Then 
come evening-prayers for which the whole native establishment 
of the estate troop in, squatting down on the mud floor with 
their backs to the wall and listening attentively to the old 
master as he reads, haltingly and with much rubbing of his 
spectacles, some familiar chapter from the Bible. This is 
followed by a hymn in which all present join, more or less in 
disunison, and after that the old master gets on his knees 
and offers up a prayer in which the visitor is cordially com- 
mended to the protection and care of the Almighty both while 
at the pan and while on his future wanderings. 

Then come more pipes and coffee for the space of half an 
hour while the old master reverts to things in general and to his 
kidneys in particular. “It is a misery having them,” he says, 
taking it for granted that the visitor comprehends that he is 
referring not to these viscera in their normal but in a pathological 
condition. ‘Ido not drink much, though you may not believe 
it. It’s hereditary,—my late father was much the same and his 
departed father before him. Now as I was saying, nephew, of 
the Jimison raid—scandalous, do you not say so yourself? I 
hold—” And then follows a lengthy political discussion which 
one strives in vain to turn into ornithological channels. These 
latter are children’s questions ; what has a grown man to do 
with fowls and their ways? 

“1 mind me, nephew,” says the old master, “I mind me, 
three years ago there came hither a German,—a sort of lunatic 
that went about gathering plants and drying them. What for? 
Medicine? But he was no doctor. No, it beats me. Aye, 
and up from early morning to late at night when sensible folk 
are in their night-clothes, strutting about uprooting flowers. I 
call that wasting God’s good time, though you may not believe 
it. Doubtless there are good plants, worth the gathering. 
There is the cancer-bush now. Though you may not believe it, 
my late grand-aunt had the cancer in her left breast,—horrid, 
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nephew, and the doctor said she would have to undergo the 
knife, but the cancer-bush cured her, tore the disease out by the 
roots, so to say. Aye, and there is the poison-bush. When you 
are snake-bitten, nephew, and have no powder at hand, take its 
roots and put a compress on the wound. It draws out the 
poison, though you may not believe it. Not but that powder is 
the best. Aye, so we will bedwards. Son Gert, show him to 
the out-hut. A good night to you, nephew ; sleep easily.” 

The out-hut, where the visitor sleeps with the youth of the 
family, is a roomy, mud-plastered building, the door of which 
stands open all night long admitting the fresh sea air and 
the early streaks of dawn. Lying on the skin kaross one can 
glance out over the salt-pan and watch the moonlight effect 
on the water and the dunes, hear the jackals and the rare strand 
wolf howl all night through, and the sharp cries of the snipe 
flying over the marshes. Sometimes a scorpion creeps in between 
the tolds of the kaross, to be discovered at dawn and inconti- 
nently destroyed. Sometimes also a yellow-and-black banded 
centipede crawls into the hut and buries itself in the soft mud 
floor. But one soon falls asleep, undisturbed by the fluttering 
of the bats, or the thought that one’s bedfellow may be a more or 
less venomous arachnid. 

Early morning is the time of beauty on the salt-pans. Venice 
in all her glory boasts no such sky, such grey, crimson-flecked 
background, or such emerald-green middle-distances as here. A 
slight mist rises over the lake, and through it one sees objects 
dimly, half shrouded and made much softer. The first thing 
that strikes the eye is a long line of serried flamingoes, red- 
legged and red-breasted, with lilac backs and brilliant black 
wing scapularies. They stand in regimental array, two deep, 
marshalled in the shallows of the lake, each apparently resting 
on one leg, three hundred yards away. Approach three 
yards closer, and the lines dissolve, in orderly array, flying like 
a flock of starlings low down over the water to settle in the 
shallows a couple of hundred yards farther off. Less shy are 
the other waterfowl that seem to appear from everywhere in 
scores, crowding the shores and the shoal water. There are 
all sorts of them, enough varieties to make a rich field for 
the ornithologist and bird-lover. Cranes with tufted crests, 
red-legged moorhens, sea-fowl, bitterns, white egrets and grey 
herons, solitary snake birds, red-billed choughs, sometimes even 
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a pelican. Flocks of finches that have spent the night in the 
sedges are twittering as the sun rises, and all the veld seems 
alive and awake, until the sun has ascended higher and it becomes 
hot ; then the flamingoes settle down lazily and the river birds 
go into the deeps, swimming silently between the reed polls, and 
the noonday silence broods over all once more. 

Such are the salt-pans in the west of Cape Colony, close 
to the sea, in that barren part which trenches on Little Nama- 
qualand, where railways are not yet and the. influence of 
civilisation is still far off. They have a beauty which is all 
their own, a beauty enhanced by the solitariness of their 
situation and by the comparative absence of humanity. The 
salt-scrapers are not permanent residents; they only move 
thither in early or late summer when the water stands very 
low in the lake, and is therefore more or less concentrated so 
that it is easy to lead it off into shallower evaporating-flats 
from which the salt can readily be scraped away. It is coarse, 
containing much magnesia, which renders it bitter and un- 
palatable, but when re-crystallised it makes excellent curing 
salt, and is in great requisition among the fishermen along 
the sea coast. There are several small landing-places and 
inlets on the coast near at hand from which it may be 
shipped, and the scrapers find a ready market for it inland 
as well. 

At this particular pan,—one of the smaller of the many that 
cluster in that neighbourhood—there are few scrapers. The old 
master and his family have practically the monopoly of the trade 
here, and make a fair living out of it. Added to this, they fish 
and sell their catches after having salted and cured, or simply 
dried them in the wind, for export to the up-country districts. 
Life at such a pan is a monotonous round of waiting, scraping, 
and waiting, relieved by occasional hunting expeditions, or 
by the advent of the parson who comes to hold service, or of 
the scab-inspector who comes to see if there are any infected 
sheep loitering among the small flocks of the scrapers. And 
yet it has its charm in the soft beauty of the shadow and light 
effects on the lake, in the glow of colours over the veld, in 
the many opportunities for the study of bird-life which it 
affords the field-naturalist who is patient enough to lie among 
the sedges with his glasses all day long watching the wary 
flamingoes and the less easily scared moorhens. But that, 
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after all, is not a grown person’s work, and the scrapers call 
it a waste of God’s good time. 

Tiens has led forward the horse, and the old master gives 
parting directions as to the route to be followed to reach the 
bay. The old mistress stands ready with a final farewell 
pannikin of black coffee. You must shake hands with all 
the family ; if you are in the furthest possibility a relation,— 
and the salt-scrapers are prone to discover relationships where 
no one else ever dreams of them—you are also expected to 
kiss the female members. Being a visitor who has the mis- 
fortune to have absolutely no connection with the family tree 
of either the old master or the old mistress, a shake of the hand 
is sufficient for me. 7 

“* Next time,” says the old master, “ next time—who knows? 
I may not be here, nephew. When one has kidneys,—you 
know ; and we are all in the hands of the dear little Lord. But 
you will be welcome, nephew. Aye, and if you bring some 
shooting things with you, Gert will take you among the 
flaminks, though, finally said, that is children’s play. So you 
go straight on till you come to the cross-roads and take the 
left-hand one,—the right-hand leads you to nephew Andrew’s 
place, though you may not believe it. And be pleased to do 
the compliments of myself and mother here to folk at the Bay, 
and mention that I shall be coming thither myself one of these 
good days. Very well—is the girth tight, Tiens, you black 
thing? Well, again, good day; a good journey to you, 
nephew.” 

As you ride away in the warm morning sun and glance 
back you see that the old master has resumed his seat on 
the thong-seated chair in front of his hut, and that the female 
folk have disappeared inside to see after their domestic and 
culinary duties. For at the pans it is woman’s work to cook 
and wash, and men’s to scrape when it is time to scrape, and 
smoke and drink coffee the rest of the day. 

C. Louis Lerpotpr. 
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Wuen we consider the evolution of the Modern Woman as 
an alarming symptom, we should remember that in all times the 
fair sex have shown a decided tendency towards emancipation. 
Even in the days of chivalry, when it was so easy for them to sit 
still and do nothing, when lances were too heavy for fair hands 
and armour too unyielding for fair limbs, Joan of Arc fought 
in the uncomfortable male attire of the period rather than not 
fight at all. And when iron cuirasses and plumed steel helmets 
have been worn, why not the easy and dignified wig? 

Of course one swallow does not make a summer : one woman- 
at-arms does not constitute a battalion, and one lady-lawyer 
cannot have an Inn all to herself ; but as a portent and a warning 
we of the twentieth century have to reckon with her. If we do 
not carefully follow the trend of the times a day may come when, 
being in a little difficulty as we all are sometimes, we may call on a 
solicitor and unexpectedly be invited to pour our woes into a dainty 
little ear, while a pair of brown, grey, or soft blue eyes throw 
the whole of our carefully prepared tale into hopeless confusion. 
The idea is attractive enough; few would grudge six-and- 
eightpence for the privilege of a confidential chat with a pretty 
wornan, if we do not care what becomes of our case ; but are 
we prepared to go that length ? 

The danger of a female invasion (if we are sordidly minded to 
call it so) has grown apace in recent years, though the beginning 
of the campaign is already somewhat remote. Some of us can 
still remember the time when what was then called the Shrieking 
Sisterhood (a term, as these elections have shown us, by no 
means fallen obsolete) first awakened in us a sense of the in- 
security of our exclusive tenure in all the good things of this 
life. The first demand for the latch-key having been grudgingly 
granted, others of more importance followed in due course. 
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Women are now doctors, overseers, guardians, clerks, Inspectors 
of Schools, of Nuisances and what not. Being by this time used 
to the new order of things we merely watch every fresh encroach- 
ment on what we begin to consider man’s very doubtful and 
unenviable prerogatives with a mild wonder, not unmixed with 
amusement on discovering that our fair competitors in the battle 
of life not only want the good things but are willing to relieve us 
of some of the most tedious and unremunerative <a burdens. 
Imagine the astonished amusement of the thousands of briefless 
barristers who have found the Law a barren and profitless field, 
on hearing that women are also anxious to eat and pay for legal 
dinners and to wait for briefs that never come! These possible 
Portias may argue that, men being in the minority, it would in 
the end be just as tedious to wait for husbands that never come. 
Let us briefly, however, examine what the qualifications of women 
actually are od this arduous, and in most cases dreadfully under- 
paid and already so badly overmanned, profession. The demand 
has actually been made, and it is some consolation to know that 
now at all events we know the worst, for nobody anticipates a 
new Joan of Arc and a request to be considered “an officer 
and a lady.” Within certain limits we are prepared for, and 
would not very much mind, Emma Smith, K.C., if we can be 
sure that no Maud Robinson, K.G. or V.C., looms in the future. 

The preliminary studies should go for granted, were it not 
that here already a temperamental difference has to be taken into 
account ;—no intellectual inferiority is for a moment suggested, 
perfect equality in that respect being of course (with certain 
small reservations presently to be mentioned) freely and fully 
granted. Women are industrious, but not in the slow and 
ponderous way of a man who stretches his legs under the table, 
puts his elbows upon it, his pipe between his lips, and his hands 
in his hair, and hour after hour plods steadily through the in- 
tricacies of what Cromwell called a Godless jungle. Women 
burn the midnight oil, as we sadly know, in the East End and 
elsewhere, but always in manual toil, always doing something 
with their hands. Whose mind’s eye can see a young woman 
sitting perfectly still for hours, with idle hands, and only Black- 
stone and Coke-upon-Lyttleton for company? We can more 
readily imagine (though the mental picture savours of the 
ludicrous) a future King’s Counsel doing some knitting or 
crochet meanwhile; reading Blackstone while mechanically 
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counting stitches. “ By taking the profits thereof to the value 
(seven, eight, nine), of six shillings and eightpence and more, in 
rents corn and grass and into which the said David (eleven, 
twelve, thirteen) hath not entry unless as aforesaid, and thereupon 
he bringeth suit (three, four, five, six)’ Hard work, my mis- 
tresses, tedious and unrelieved brainwork, and when done, how 
do you propose to put the learning so laboriously acquired 
to some profitable use ? 

When the other day a lady learned in the law insisted on 
explaining how her bicycle was injured and who was answerable 
for the injury, the judge politely intimated that he would be 
happy to hear her as a witness, but that he could not allow her 
to plead professionally in his Court. For the present, therefore, 
it seems we will not admit women as lawyers; and frankly 
speaking one cannot think of a profession, except the military, 
for which they would be less suitable. It may be a small point 
that a handsome and seductive advocate would have it all her 
own way with a susceptible jury ; this advantage (or disadvan- 
tage) could be neutralised by appointing a good-looking lady as 
Public Prosecutor ; but what guarantee have we that the time 
of the Court would not be scandalously wasted by unending 
arguments not bearing in the least on the question at issue ? 
The feminine mind has a tendency that way. A course of legal 
training would teach a fair barrister that in a case of dog-stealing 
the straying propensities of her own Pomeranian would not be 
evidence ; but “ my learned sister” would be too apt, one cannot 
help thinking, to tell an impatient judge repeatedly, “I am 
coming to that, m’ lud,” while herself straying further and 
further from the legal argument. 

The leading case of Shylock v. Antonio, naturally cited by 
those who are in favour ot female barristers, is nothing to the 
purpose. Portia, it is true, hit upon a flaw, as a junior some- 
times does when discovering that a troublesome document is not 
stamped ; but so far as pleading goes, and supposing the case 
to have happened here, counsel for the defendant could not well 
help getting her man off when the judge himself had already 
been begging the plaintiff, by all that he held most sacred, to 
drop the case. When a judge goes so far out of his way and 
then throws himself back in his seat with the significant remark, 
“ We all expect a gentle answer, Jew,” looking at his finger-tips 
while waiting for that answer, everyone in court knows that 
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counsel for the plaintiff has no alternative but to gather up his 
papers and go. “ After what has fallen from your lordship— ” 

A mere glance at this ancient law-report shows that it cannot 
in any way have established a precedent, the proceedings in that 
High Court of Venice having been of a most informal character. 

It is a small detail that there was a man called Bassanio in the 
body of the court who continually interrupted the proceedings 
without being once rebuked from the Bench, but what is far 
more, Portia herself was not instructed by either party. She 
came as junior to counsel briefed by the judge himself. “My 
learned friend Bellario is—er—unavoidably detained in another 
court. If your lordship will allow—” With all my heart ! 
But stay though ; you don’t know the plaintiff from the defend- 
ant, being such a stranger ; let the parties stand forth, and let 
this gentleman make their acquaintance.” Not even before Mr. 
Justice Shallow can Shakespeare have experienced such shocking 
irregularities. 

The Venetian judge did not succeed in preserving order in his 
court, and we may well ask whether women would be successful 
in this incidental, but very important, part of a judge’s duties. 
Once called to the Bar, no valid objection could be raised against 
the successful she-barrister being raised to the Bench; and in 
that capacity, we must all admit, she has some contradictory 
qualifications, some admirable and some the reverse. We would 
cast no stone against her intellect ; Dr. Johnson said that the 
sharpest and clearest intellect he ever encountered belonged to a 
young girl, Madame du Chatelet, Voltaire’s Divine Emily, 
held her own in their frequent intellectual discussions at Cirey 
until the dinner-plates began to fly about ; but history does not 
say whether it was the lady or the gentleman who used these 
weighty arguments, and this regrettable fact cannot therefore be 
used as a fearful anticipation of the day when a judge of the 
High Court shall fling her wig at a barrister not of her way of 
thinking. 

A greater difficulty might be expected to arise from that 
wonderful power of intuition in which women are undoubtedly 
much superior to men. We may suppose a female judge seeing 
distinctly the truth, and nothing but the truth, shining, not from 
the confused jumble of legal contradictions, but from the inno- 
cent face of one of the contending parties, and yet not being 
able for the life of her to tell the jury how she arrived at her 
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conclusion. . This defect in that otherwise priceless gift of intui- 
tion could be overcome by following the wise maxim once 
formulated by a learned judge who told a new arrival on the 
Bench : “ Your judgments will probably be right, but never give 
your reasons for they will probably be wrong.” But could a 
woman be trusted to follow that advice? As far as our experi- 
ence goes, our female friends and better halves will always insist 
on explaining what had better be left unexplained ; on explaining 
over and over again with wearisome iteration. ‘‘ No, but don’t 
you see, this is how it is—don’t be tiresome now, but listen—” 
ad infinitum. 

Speaking humbly, from the prosaic man’s point of view, it is 
always better to begin with the beginning, and a course of train- 
ing on a jury would gradually fit a woman for higher legal duties. 
In our legal system the theory holds good that the jury are the 
judges and that the Bench only gives legal sanction to their find- 
ing ; yet this opening, enticing enough one would think, does 
not seem to offer a sufficient inducement ; at least we have not 
heard -so far of any agitation for women to sit upona jury. They 
do so sit, as we know, on fortunately rare occasions, as a Jury of 
Matrons ; but the greater part of this unenviable and troublesome 
civic right is, strange to say, left to us without demur. Those 
of us who have been on a jury can best imagine how the twelve 
good women and true would behave in the jury-room when they 
retired to consider their verdict. If one petticoated judge 
would find some difficulty in stating her reasons, how on earth 
could twelve jurywomen ever convince one another even within 
the reasonable extension of time allowed them in consideration of 
their increased difficulties ? 

It is a pleasing imaginary picture, these twelve ladies sitting 
round a large table (in our last case the table was round and 
admitted twelve persons easily with elbow-room to spare). Do 
we do them, fair creatures of the imagination as they are, any 
wrong by supposing that in the anticipation of being considerably 
looked at for a whole morning and afternoon, they would come 
to the Court in some reasonable finery, the latest creation in 
frocks, not to speak of divinely large matinée hats and the fluffiest 
of feather stoles ; all of which, sitting round the table as afore- 
said, could not fail to have a distracting influence on their 
counsels? We trow not. And it is just possible one of them 
might meet a friend or an acquaintance among the twelve. In 
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our own case we shake hands and grunt something like this : 
“ Beastly nuisance, isn’t it? Busiest time of the year, too. Ah, 
well, it’s all in the day’s work”’ ; and that is all the notice we 
take of our friend for the time being. But two ladies! They 
would contrive to sit together side by side, putting the whole 
width of the table between themselves and the stern eyes of the 
forewoman. ‘Oh my dear, it was terrible. Harry was in such 
a passion, you know what men are; breakfast anyhow, toast 
burnt ; I was so afraid of being late and being fined, and yet at 
the last moment I found I had to put a stitch in my blouse, and 
Willie smeared himself all over with jam, for that new nurse-girl, 
the one you know Mrs. Johnson recommended as such a pearl 
of perfection—” “Order, ladies, order! Let us consider our 
verdict.” 

Let it be remembered that they are only creatures of our 
fancy, these two delightful jurywomen. The reality would be 
entirely different no doubt, at least we hope so, if that equally 
imaginary time should ever come ; and we may now give a 
slightly more serious attention to another feature of the question 
at issue, one which well understood is decidedly more flattering 
and ought highly to commend itself to the fair sex generally, 
though it unavoidably leads us to the same negative con- 
clusion. 

There is an abstract entity called the Legal Mind, without 
which no success can be attained in the forensic profession. It 
is a subtle, illusive, evasive, sophistic turn of mind which plays 
lightly round any given question, seeing it so to speak dissolved 
or dissected into all its component parts or elements, with a 
readiness to pounce with lightning speed on the strongest or the 
weakest point (as may be required), the very instant it is exposed 
to view. This keen instantaneous insight, acting like a flash of 
magnesium light in a dark chamber, not being the result of care- 
ful and mature deliberation, has much in common with intuition, 
though it should by no means be confounded with it, for the 
one is a rapid but conscious process, a clear if instantaneous 
sequence of thought which could afterwards be distinctly repro- 
duced, while intuition is equally instantaneous but follows no 
process that we can trace. It must strike everyone that if 
qualities of the mind could be called either masculine or feminine, 
this quality of the legal mind has many feminine features, and 
yet curiously enough few women seem possessed of it. It would 
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appear to be an essentially masculine property, however little in 
keeping it may be with the massive, solid, and downright quali- 
ties which we attribute more specially to the mind of unimagina- 
tive man. 

This contradiction probably arises from the fact that men are 
less emotional than women and keep their intellect and their 
emotions, such as they are, remarkably well apart. Asa conse- 
quence their minds can go straight for their aim, not tempted 
into bye-paths and side-issues by those non-essentials which 
women are tempted by their emotional temperament to consider 
essentials. We do not at all object to the definition that men 
have the strongest heads and women the stronger hearts. By 
all means let us admit such an incontrovertible truth, which 
leaves us free to point out what is equally true, that in law the 
heart is comparatively of no account, the head supplying every- 
thing that is wanted. If anyone doubts this we can only refer 
him again to the leading case already quoted. When Portia 
spoke as a woman in her famous opening speech, “ The quality 
of mercy is not strained,” a pleading from the heart that will last 
so long as the English language endures, her success was mi/. 
The Duke, Antonio, Bassanio, and the Magnificoes, all were in 
tears, but there was small help in that. “Very sorry,” said the 
Duke ; “the Court is with you but I see the law must take its 
course. It would establish a precedent if we listened to your 
gentle pleading, and people would do no more business in 
Venice.” But when she spoke as a man, from the head ; when 
she startled the plaintiff in true K.C. fashion, “ Tarry a little ; 
there is something else,” and went straight for the flaw in 
Shylock’s reckoning which everybody had overlooked ; when, 
in short, she unexpectedly proved herself to possess the legal 
mind, her success was not for one moment doubtful. 

Portia never existed, no more than the talkative jurywomen 
we imagined just now, but,—it may be an irrelevant and yet not 
altogether an indifferent consideration—would we exactly appre- 
ciate the legal mind in our wives and sweethearts? Would 
not briefs come in and husbands stay away ? Cross-examination 
is an ordeal from which every man recoils with horror ; who 
could contemplate with equanimity the possibility of introducing 
it into the home circle? A husband conscious of some slight 
peccadillo, some small sin of omission or commission, might well 
shake in his shoes if the wife of his bosom, K.C., stopped him, 
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when he tried to escape after breakfast, with the ominous formula, 
“ Tarry a little ; there is something else |” 

For this and all the other reasons we have given, and if this 
irrelevant consideration weighs at all with our fair competitors in 
public life, there ought to be more attraction for them in the 
other professions at present open to them. Men will always 
be tempted to marry their nurses; we do not say that a lady 
Inspector of Nuisances would stand no chance of marriage ; a 
Guardian of the Poor should make a first-rate wife ; but we can 
confidently assure any fair law-student now poring over the 
Married Women Property Act, Scotch Marriage Law, or Yel- 
verton v. Yelverton, that few men, queer creatures as they are, 
would care to marry a King’s Counsel famous for her skill and 
success in cross-examination,—this, as she herself in legal parlance 
would say, “ All Gilbertian and other comic-opera precedents to 
the contrary, notwithstanding.” 

The upshot of the whole enquiry——so far as we have been 
able to carry it, and the other side, it must be remembered, not 
having been heard—would seem to be that the times are not 
yet ripe for Portia, plead she never so gently. As solicitors or 
conveyancers perhaps something might be said for them, if it be 
true of women that they are more conscientious than men. We 
have not now, however, the leisure (and probably our editor has 
not the space) to pursue the question to these further issues ; 
and at any rate one exception would certainly have to be made, 
—the Family Solicitor, to wit. That embodiment of all that is 
stable and solid, pompous and suave, but secret as the very 
grave where family secrets are concerned, is not by the greatest 
effort of the imagination to be conceived as of the feminine 
gender. The objections are indeed so obvious that one would 
rather not specify them more definitely. 

Marcus REep. 
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OLD NORFOLK INNS 


Cities, beautiful and old cities especially, should be visited 
now and then at strange hours and uninviting seasons. I shall 
not forget my first glimpse of Norwich between two and three 
o’clock on a winter morning, after a detestable railway journey. 
A fellow traveller had slept aggressively from the outset of this 
journey. Many people who cannot sleep in the train must know 
that fellow traveller. He swathes himself scientifically in a great 
shawl or rug, curls up in his corner, and is off ; when he wakes 
to see what o’ciock it is, or to eat, he has not the least difficulty 
in sleeping again. You settle down to sleep too, but it will not do. 
Some portion of a leg or an arm will be escaping from the rug to 
grow as cold as if it were naked ; the inclination to be changing 
your attitude ever so little grows and grows, till you feel shame 
at your restlessness, and fear to wake the sleeper opposite. 
Thoughts run riot after two or three hours of this, and there is 
no end to the misery till you step through the prison-door, the 
journey done. I had left London in a gloomy drizzle, but 
a sharp frost had set in by midnight, and the road and the roofs 
of the houses in Tombland and in Wensum Street, where is 
Tue Marp’s Heap, sparkled fresh and beautiful. Any fairly 
well-built city seen thus, all its meaner side in shade, might 
please ; a strange one, known by report to the traveller to be 
full of good things, could not be entered more fortunately. I 
guess the gabled house near the cathedral, from the light at the 
window, to be Tue Marp’s Heap. A few minutes for refresh- 
ment, and then upstairs to the lighted room with a frost-clear fire 
in its prime, a fire such as we were used to find at the famous old 
sporting inn, Tue Ruttanp Arms at Bakewell, when a Derby- 
shire worthy, William Greaves, ruled there. 

It is perhaps best, where it is practicable, to become conscious 
by degrees of the beauty and interest of the house you are staying 
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in. A march from room to room, till all has been seen, with 
a running comment on the proportions and shape and contents of 
each, may tire and over-pack the mind. It is so soon over, and 
you may feel that you have seen it all, and what is there next? 
If you have the time and the chance, you should let rare, interest- 
ing, and old things be borne in upon you leisurely ; you should 
gain information in the course of talk without straining after it ; 
take a glimpse of the house on the evening you arrive, see more 
next morning, and then what remains by easy stages. If I could 
give an account of THe Marp’s Heap as I saw it and heard its 
story, I should have to break off now and again to tell of walks 
into the country round, of other inns not at nor near Norwich. 
This is convenient in real life, but not in print. 

This Marp’s Heap is a fine and ancient house, mewing a 
youth, which, if not mighty, must have been very comfortable 
many centuries ago. We owe much to antiquaries that is 
not paid in gratitude. Their books, often the outcome of years 
of labour in minute research, are thought to be dry stuff by 
many people ; yet the district, or even parish, whose story they 
tell, may be a very microcosm. We owe much for instance to 
Mr. Walter Rye, of St. Leonard’s Priory at Norwich, not 
on this literary score only, but for his public-spirited action 
in regard to Tue Marp’s Heap. At a time when the house, 
losing a good landlord, was in danger of degenerating to a mere 
commercial hotel, he took a lease of it, and spent a large sum of 
money in restoring it to something like its oid self. How fine a 
taste in the adorning of an old house Mr. Rye has is seen clearly 
in some of the best rooms and the corridors of THe Marp’s Heap 
to-day. The genuine Chippendale furniture was bought and put 
there byhim. Mr. Rye is not entirely without reward if he knows 
of the pleasure which his work has given to many a traveller who 
has come and gone since his day at the old place. 

The entrance to Tue Marp’s Heap is by a great courtyard 
gate of oak ; old England to the core, these massy gates and 
doors have a fascination for us. Now, alas, the courtyard 
has been roofed over with glass and, like that of the ancient 
Georce at Winchester, made into a kind of lounge where you know 
you are bound to find wicker chairs, and small tables as unlovely 
and as much in request. The whole of the great gate need not 
often, therefore, be opened wide. One would have liked it 
better when there was no glass roof and the Norfolk Machine 
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ran hence to Tut Green Dracon in Bishopsgate Street and back 
“for the carrying four inside passengers at twenty-five shillings 
each, and outside at twelve shillings and sixpence each.” 

The courtyard is a true courtyard no more: the coach has 
stopped running these many years; but a good deal of the 
genuine thing lives on. We have the minstrel’s gallery in the 
assembly-room, the old smoking-room (now the snug _bar- 
parlour), and in the coffee-room an alluring fire-place (fifteenth 
century I believe) brought to light by a former occupier after it 
had long been hid. Who would not choose of a mid-winter 
evening to dine within sight of the ingle-nook? Give me 
the open grate and room for great logs,—so I have not to light 
my own fire on a difficult day. There is such character in a 
wood fire ; and different kinds of woods have their individuali- 
ties. There is a sameness about the flicker and the voice of 
coal, a sordid sameness about that of a gas fire. The wood fire, 
whether the logs are of the ash-tree (which is best perhaps), oak, 
beech, or elm, is a cheerful, unobtrusive companion often playing 
just the right accompaniment to our thoughts as we brood over 
it, and toy with it, when darkness has closed in. This is 
the place and light, and not where the gas-jet flares, to muse in 
and let the current of life run upward against its fountain,—the 
mood of Will Waterproof at the tavern when 


Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And phantom hopes assemble ; 

And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 


Old rooms such as these, with the open grate, the fire-dogs, 
and sometimes the delightful fire-backs that you could buy 
for the price of old iron a while ago before the connoiseur came 
to think of them, are best lit by candles in old Sheffield plate. 
Failing these, electric light in the ceiling has a good effect ; 
it only offends when preposterous brackets and shades are used. 
This is probably one of the changes in Tut Marp’s Heap which 
have been to the good. The beautiful corridor and staircase on 
the left side of the courtyard-gates, leading up to the Queen 
Elizabeth and other bedrooms, are admirably shown after dark 
by electric lights. 

There is no reason to suppose that Elizabeth when in Norwich, 
—she stayed with the Earl of Surrey at St. Leonard’s Priory— 
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ever slept in the room which is named after her in Tue Marp’s 
Heap. So far as we know she was never inside the inn, but the 
tradition is not unusual. It would be more accurate to name it 
the best bedroom ; I should say there are not many private 
houses of rich people that have a more beautifully furnished 
bedroom than this. Here we are well above the glass roof, and 
looking across the courtyard have a view of the high-pitched 
gables of that part of the house which has been little changed 
or touched. Tue Marp’s Heap is the inn referred to in 
Tue Paston Letters. Sir John Paston writes in 1472 to 
Margaret Paston, of a coming gues : “I pray you make him 
good cheer, and if it be so that he tarry, 1 must remember his 
costs ; therefore if I shall be sent for, and he tarry at Norwich 
there whiles, it were best to set his horse at THe Marp’s 
Heap and I shall be content for their expenses.” This is 
the earliest certain reference to the house, though it is claimed that 
Tue Marp’s Heap is a hundred years older than even Tue 
Great Inn at Winchester now Tue Georce.’ Formerly Tue 
Marp’s Heap stood by the Cook’s Row, a name associated with 
days when not every monk was an ascetic, and there is a possible 
allusion to it so far back as 1283 among the records of the 
Norwich Corporation. At Court Leet in that year there was a 
presentment of the jurors for the parish SS. Simon and Jude 
against one Robert the Fowler “ because he spends much and has 
nothing to spend from, roves about by night, and he is ill thought 
of for that it must have been he that stole John de Ingham’s 
goods at his tavern in the Cook Rowe.’’ It was a great language 
that they spoke at these manorial courts of old time ; it drove 
home surer than the more mincing and precise talk of the 
eighteenth century, or the more slovenly talk of the twentieth. 
What a music of words, an unknowing poetry, there is about 
some of these specimens! Mr. Capes dug a jewel out of some 


1 In a scarce little book called Tavern Awnecpvores it is said that the sign of 
Tue Gerorce Inn was “set up in compliment to the House of Hanover, and like 
the King’s Head, the King’s Arms, &c., originated in loyalty to the powers that 
be. In the country they are more numerous in proportion than in the capital, as 
it frequently happened that where a sovereign happened to stop either for accident 
or design, the Boniface of the time has taken advantage of the circumstance, and 
set up the royal insignia.”” And the writer goes on to tell how George the Third 
“on his ascending and seating himself on the throne, was justly admired and 
commended by everyone.” THe Gerorce Inn at Winchester, however, had this, 
among other names, centuries before the Georges came to England. 
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Bramshott Court Baron records, a kind of commonplace-book of 
the steward’s charges to the jury : 


Walter of the Moor, thou art attached to answer in this court wherefore 
by night and against the Lord’s grace, thou didst enter the presence of the 
Lord and didst carry off at thy will divers manners of fish. 

Sir, for God’s sake [Walter replies] do not take it ill of me if I tell thee 
the truth, how I went the other evening along the bank of the pond, and 
looked at the fish that were playing in the water, so beautiful and so bright, 
and for the great desire I had for a tench I laid me down at the bank, and 
just with my hands quite simply and without any other device I caught 
that tench and carried it off, and now I will tell thee the cause of m 
covetousness and desire ; my dear wife had been abed a full month, and 
she could never eat or drink anything to her liking, and for the great desire 
which she had to eat a tench, I went to the pond, &c. 


Kingsley’s Bad Squire might almost have melted before such an 
appeal. 

It is a question whether people of old got so very drunk as 
they are reported to have done ; but there must have been riotous 
times a century since in these English towns. One of the clubs 
that met in the seventeenth or eighteenth century at THe Marp’s 
Heap was called the Everlasting Club, because, it is said, the 
members broke up at so late an hour that no outsider ever saw 
the end. And the tradition is that a new member was not 
allowed to go home till he had ridden “the stone horse,”— 
sitting astride the coping stone of the wall of SS. Simon and Jude 
almost opposite THe Maip’s Heap in Wensum Street. If he 
fell, he could go home to bed ; if he kept his seat, he was taken 
back to the house and made to drink again. It is a word-of- 
mouth story, of a sort familiar ; true or not, it points, like other 
stories and facts of the place, to a past not sedate ; the Guild 
processions with their trappings and finery, the coaching and 
posting, the Parliamentary election, the hustings,—these made for 
tippling in cities like Norwich. The trickery of time tones down 
even tipsiness. What is hateful in a man of to-day may in our deep- 
drinking forefathers be for a sign that they were hard-bitten men. 
Has it not sometimes suggested even good breeding? Until 
recent years, when the complaint became general and vulgar, there 
were people rather vain of having gout in their family ; it was 
suggestive of fine old porty ancestors. It is hard to feel completely 
shocked by these excesses of our forefathers ; they lend such 
colour to the scene. THe Marp’s Heap was in the thick of it, 
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Tombland, which the house abuts on, being a favourite gathering 
and festive place of the citizens. Now it is all changed. Nor- 
wich strikes you at this spot as quite the cathedral town. Close 
to the inn, on the site of Sir John Fastolf’s fifteenth century 
home, stands the Samson and Hercules house, four-gabled and 
with open timber-work carefully restored. Next, is a curious 
and beautiful piece of sixteenth century domestic architecture, 
the place of business and the home of a rich merchant. Both 
houses have come into the keeping of a dealer in old furniture, 
who understands and respects their beauty. In Salisbury, Win- 
chester, and elsewhere one notices the same care shown by men 
for the fine old houses at which they carry on their trade ; taste 
in these matters is not restricted to people of rank and reading. 

I rambled about the city with no very fixed plan, presently to 
find myself in the midst of a wonderful scene, the great cattle- 
market in the square beneath the castle. Never before was the 
prime beefiness of England borne in upon me so strongly. It 
was Saturday, the great market-day, and thousands and thousands 
of sheep and cattle were passing hands, “ thick-lowing herds.” 
From pen to pen hard-fisted buyers moved, trying to drive shrewd 
bargains with hard-fisted sellers. The flush of business was on 
their faces. They tapped the beasts with their sticks, and by the 
rough and sure figures of experience reckoned up the worth of 
this group of cattle, that flock of sheep. Weather-beaten, case- 
hardened drivers of cattle stood about the pens to show off the 
cattle to the connoiseurs in flesh, and to settle about the 
carriage by train or the driving by road of the beasts that changed 
hands. At THe Dotpuin Inn on one side of the market many 
a deal was being done over a glass or two of liquor and a plate of 
meat ; for it was an atmosphere of beefiness ; beef, or beef to be, 
in the pens, beef in the great faces and heavy frames of the 
bargainers, beef on the table at the farmers’ ordinary. Apart 
from the esthetic side, the colour of it, the life and movement, 
there is a powerful attraction in sucha scene. It is English to the 
marrow ; there is no escaping this. If I am to be sickened and 
horrified by such a scene of sheer materialism,—and it is this— 
it seems to me that, to be consistent, I must be offended by the 
brawn and bone of England. It is beefiness,—by which I do not 
mean ox alone—that has gone to make our country great. To 
have pride and interest in one side only, the side of Shakespeare 
and Shelley, Falkland and Sidney,—soul and intellect—this is to 
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be but half an Englishman at heart. It is vain to overlook or 
shrink from the carnal side in English history and progress when 
we are all the while waxing on it. We must take Norwich, 
typical in this of England, as a whole: the English-Norman 
cathedral lifting its spire to the blue sky, and yet within a few 
steps the meat-market with the haggle over the hides among the 
strapping fellows who might sit for John Bull himself ; and at the 
very hour the bargaining is near its height the bells are calling to 
prayer. What a field, too, for the watcher of character this 
Saturday scene in the castle precincts of Norwich would offer ! 
You see character in almost every line of many of the faces of 
men who have had a hard fight of it to get to the fore, or near it, 
in their calling of the land ; grit, doggedness, but not an unkindly, 
certainly not a base look. 

After Tue Marp’s Heap, and the scene in and about Tue 
Do.puin on market-day, there is not much of interest in Norwich 
inns, though inside THe Boar’s Heap there are some remains of 
the old house, of interest to the antiquary. At Great Yarmouth 
there is the more famous Star Hore, with work well worth 
seeing. If you go to Yarmouth to see the true Dickens type of 
Londoner at play, to exult in down-right British middle-class 
realism, mid-winter is not the time. It is a good season, though, 
to have the Nelson room at the inn there to yourself. Between 
Norwich and Yarmouth lie the reedy swamps and plains that can 
scarcely be explored thoroughly except by boat and in the long 
summer days. Yet when the shortest and barest days draw in 
there are moving sights even for the traveller. There is Breydon 
Water, the haunt of the sea-gull and wading fowl, a primordial 
spot, forlorn at all seasons after dark ; so aloof, and yet so near 
the flaunting life of Yarmouth. I saw the night close in and 
brood upon it, blotting out its glistening mud flats and its lapping 
channels. I saw on a dead winter day the browns, the hoary 
whites, and greys, of the great drained marsh hard by, and the 
black alder scrub ; and later, after a smoky sunset, these flats again 
with their long lines of light drawn across the blackness, lines that 
flash and bicker wondrously on a night lit only a little by moon 
or star, but which on such a cloud-shrouded night as that in 
January can just be traced and not more, serving to make the 
blackness blacker, as a sound may make silence deeper. I shall 
never forget Breydon and the great glooming flats at dusk with 
their dreary wind-mills. 
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Tue Star Hore of Yarmouth is a house of little outward 
distinction. It wears a flinty look; I have noticed much the 
same look about houses in the quays of other sea-ports. It is 
the kind of house-face that does not mellow with age. This is a 
peculiarity about flint, which takes on no colour, and to the end 
remains aggressive. Yet the house is ancient without question, 
Elizabethan. It has been associated with a name of some 
renown. Bradshaw, Charles the First’s judge, has been men- 
tioned as its owner in the seventeenth century, but he had no 
more to do with it, to tell the truth, than Elizabeth with Tue 
Marp’s Heap at Norwich. The Nelson room upstairs has carved 
panelling nine feet high, black almost as bog-oak. This fine 
panel work is in squares, divided by fluted pilasters, and is richly 
carved. The room has an open Elizabethan fireplace, which was 
long filled up and hid ; the original chimney-piece, made of Caen 
stone, was discovered about thirty years ago. The ceiling is 
grand work, of a very heavy kind, with its mouldings of flower 
and fruit. The banqueting-room, or “ house,” has disappeared, 
but in the smoking-room on the ground floor there is another 
very heavily-moulded ceiling and an Elizabethan window of 
many lights. The room upstairs is called the Nelson room 
merely because Keymer, a member of the Society of Friends 
which still meets there each year, was allowed to paint a portrait 
of Nelson, still hanging on the wall. 

The house was built towards the close of the sixteenth century 
by William Crowe, a rich merchant. In high relief over the 
fireplace are the arms of the Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
which the builder of this house was no doubt a member of. 
This was one of the greatest chartered companies that played a 
part in the making of England’s sea-borne trade and power, and 
set her on the high seas. Its makers practised what enjoyers of 
an earlier monopoly had called “the feat and mystery of mer- 
chandise ” so well in several reigns that Elizabeth gave them a 
great charter. No doubt the Merchant Adventurers wished to 
control trade with Russia and other countries, and keep up prices, 
that they might make great gain for themselves. They grew into 
a monopoly, like that which they had fought against, the old city 
merchants ; but the enterprise of the Company and the splendid 
imagination of the governor, Sebastian Cabot, served England 
well. Here in the old sea-port town, itself won from the water, 
the story of Cabot’s great schemes for rivalling Spain and 
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Portugal, and of the daring Willoughby sailing for the frozen 
seas, come to us with a rare spice of romance. There are few 
stories of the admiralty of English worthies more stirring than 
this one, though many are far better known. It was Cabot’s 
grand idea to find a way to India and Cathay round the North 
Cape, some north-eastern passage with a strait like that of 
Magellan, which would enable his country to compete in trade 
with Spain and Portugal. Sir Hugh Willoughby, not for any 
great knowledge he had of the sea, but for his brave and ardent 
spirit, would lead the three ships,—the largest was only one 
hendred and sixty tons—with Richard Chancellor as second in 
command. Master Henry Sidney (the great Philip’s father) 
seems to have been Chancellor’s patron. He tells the Adven- 
turers in a speech how Chancellor will commit his safety to bar- 
barous and cruel people and hazard his life among “the 
monstrous and terrible beasts of the sea.” Six thousand pounds 
are subscribed, the ships are victualled for eighteen months. 
They fare down the Thames one May day three hundred and 
fifty years ago, in their three ships, the sailors all clad in cloth 
of sky colour, the courtiers hastening out at Greenwich to wave 
them a godspeed. 

There is a Homeric flavour about some of the incidents of the 
voyage out and round Norway. The people at the Lafoden 
Islands cannot tell Sir Hugh and his men how far away the main- 
land may be. Ulysses might have struck upon such isles as 
these. And then there is a pathetic account, truly Homeric, of 
Willoughby calling out directions with the loudest voice he can 
muster to the other ships, when they are in a raging sea. And 
after this Willoughby passes away. He and his crew of sixty- 
five are seen no more by any eyes ; only their bones are found in 
the white North and brought home, together with a sort of 
pitiful log, in which Willoughby has written some things, while 
on the cover a few words have been added. The good ship 
ConripDENTIA, in which Chancellor sails, is more fortunate ; and 
he and his men do land and reach Moscow to negotiate with the 
Emperor of Russia. So Cabot’s dazzling plan does not wholly 
miscarry ; England’s first’ great sea-expedition stands to his credit. 
But the way to Cathay, which Cabot thought was to baffle the 
great Armadas of Spain and Portugal, is left for Nordenskiold to 
discover centuries later. 


Grorce A. B. Dewar. 





THE BLACK PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Durinc the last quarter of a century the struggle for 
supremacy between Boer and Briton has loomed so large on the 
political horizon of South Africa, that men have become prone to 
regard the quarrel between the two white races as the principal 
menace to the future prosperity of the great sub-continent. At 
the close of the Boer War the British nation, as a whole, 
breathed a sigh of relief ; for, though many considered that 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State had been bought 
too dearly, there were but very few who understood that, 
though the question of hegemony between the white races 
might be settled for ever, the greatest problem of all, the 
native problem, had yet to be solved, and that the latter pre- 
sented far greater difficulties, and would probably arouse far 
more bitter feelings, than the struggle which had just drawn 
to a close. 

To the men who know the true conditions in South Africa 
the native question, the Black Peril, has always seemed one 
of such vital importance that the apathy and ignorance displayed 
on the subject by the general public often appears little short of 
criminal. There is a disposition to shirk the whole issue, to 
dismiss the matter with a few hopeful platitudes. Yet, perhaps, 
this attitude is but natural. After a long series of disasters, such 
as that from which the sub-continent is now recovering, men are 
ready to close their eyes to all but the immediate future ; wearied 
with past troubles they are glad of a temporary respite, and 
unwilling to look too far ahead. Those who do know the 
dangers of delay are often loth to speak, for fear of in- 
curring the odium which ever attaches to the prophet of evil ; 
and consequently, the nation at large never hears of the im- 
pending danger, until it has assumed such serious proportions 
that further concealment or delay is impossible. Such is the 
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situation in South Africa to-day. Men will discuss anything, 
agitate on anything,—except the Black Peril. 

The native problem is one of vast importance. It bristles 
with difficulties ; and its gravity is enormously increased by the 
fact that it cannot be handled without arousing a storm of 
fanaticism and religious prejudice, in addition to the ordinary 
party strife which arises over every great issue. Briefly stated, 
the question which has to be decided is this : what is to be the 
future status of the African native? Is he to become the equal 
of the white man, or is he to remain a savage? Is the white 
man to continue paramount, or is he ultimately to be swamped 
by the descendants of the present-day barbarians ? 

The danger is of old standing. It may be said to have come 
into being when the first white man set foot on African soil ; 
and it has become more deadly with every increase in the alien 
population. At first, the savage resisted civilisation because he 
failed to understand its aims; it was strange, incomprehensible, 
and, therefore, hateful to him. He hurled himself against it 
with blind passion, again and again, until he found the task 
hopeless. Then, gradually though quite insensibly, his attitude 
changed. Finding that the new force would never yield to his 
spasmodic attacks, he settled down to live beside it as best 
he could ; and, while doing that, he studied it, learned to see 
weaknesses he had never perceived before, discovered a way 
in which he might eventually overmaster the thing which he 
hated, though imitating it. The process was slow, almost im- 
perceptible to the white man, entirely so to the native. The 
latter, as a whole, was unaware of the change within himself. 
The Boers, experienced in the ways of the African savage, 
perceived the difference, which they had long foreseen ; but 
the British failed to notice ‘it, declined, and still decline, to 
recognise that the relations between black and white had entered 
on a new phase, that the crude troubles of former days, troubles 
which could be settled by mere physical force, had become things 
of the past, and that the new conditions required the hand of 
the statesman, in addition to that of the soldier. 

The native wars of the past, though numerous and bloody, 
seldom assumed a very serious aspect, inter-tribal jealousies 
effectually preventing a general combination for the expulsion of 
the white man. As a rule, they were merely the irresponsible 
outbursts of a barbarism irritated by the advance of civilisation. 
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Their fury was quickly spent; and they were usually ended by 
an indefinite compromise, which left any points at issue still 
undecided. Had the various tribes united their forces, they 
might have driven the white man into the sea; but their mutual 
hostility was always as great, or greater, than their hatred for 
the stranger ; and, consequently, the latter was able to overcome 
them piecemeal. The new comers never drew back from the 
territory they had once occupied ; but, until recent years, the 
extent of this was, comparatively speaking, so small that the 
irreconcilable element among the natives could always retreat 
before the advance of civilisation, and find a new land in which 
it could live the wild, unfettered existence it loved. While this 
state of affairs lasted, the immediate outlook presented no very 
alarming features ; but during the last fifteen years the amazing 
development of the sub-continent has wrought a complete change. 
The white man has rapidly encroached on the native territories ; 
and to-day not only the southern portions, but the central and 
eastern zones as well are in his hands. The native can no longer 
escape, as formerly ; but must remain and live beside his new 
ruler, whose ways he learns, and whose weaknesses he is quick to 
perceive. The tribes, as a whole, scarcely understood the change 
until it was complete. The vast territory formerly ruled by 
Lobengula, the king of the Matabele, and now known as Southern 
Rhodesia, was the last to lose its freedom ; and, until it was con- 
quered by the Chartered Company, its existence as an independent 
State served to keep up the animosities among the various races 
throughout the sub-continent; for, while the Zulus and their 
kindred, the Swazi and MaTchangana, sympathised with the 
Matabele (their own blood-relations), the Basutu and the Bechuana 
peoples looked on the northern warriors with a hatred born of 
many mutual injuries. But when once the Matabele power had 
gone down before the guns of the white man, this cause of 
disunion vanished. In the whole of South Africa, from the 
Zambesi to Cape Agulhas, there was not an independent chieftain 
left ; and even the dullest native began to realise that the old 
days of barbarism were gone for ever. 

Lobengula fell in 1894. Since that date a great change has 
come over the coloured population. The enforced cessation of 
inter-tribal warfare, coupled with the knowledge that men of all 
tribes were the same in the eyes of the Government, led to a 
rapid breaking down of the old barriers between the various 
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peoples, a process that was aided greatly by the introduction of 
railroads which enabled natives to travel about, and mix far more 
freely with each other than had been the case hitherto. At any 
time, with the exception of the Hottentots and Bushmen who 
are now numerically unimportant, the differences between the 
tribes were very largely those of sentiment and tradition ; and 
under the influence of the Pax Britannica these are rapidly vanish- 
ing. Every day the union of the races is becoming stronger : 
tribal distinctions are disappearing ; and, in the place of a number 
of mutually hostile units, there is growing up a homogeneous 
black nation. 

In former times the points of contact between white man and 
native were but few. Each lived his own life, and had as little 
as possible to do with the other. But as the number of the 
invaders increased, and the opening of the mines led to an enor- 
mous demand for coloured labour, the native began to know his 
new ruler more intimately. The result was disastrous. While 
seen from afar, the white man had appeared to the savage as a 
species of superior being, one to be respected and feared, even 
though hated. So long asthe African remained a barbarian, he 
was impressed by the evident superiority of the European, and 
was always ready to acknowledge himself the inferior of the latter. 
But when he began to understand the invader better, when he had 
seen his weaknesses and his vices, and had fathomed the sources 
of his strength, he lost all the semi-superstitious reverence he 
formerly possessed, and acquired instead a semi-contemptuous 
envy, which fear alone kept him from displaying. The process 
of disillusionment was largely aided by the ill-judged attempts at 
education made by a host of well-meaning people who, through 
ignorance or fanaticism, instilled into the native mind a num- 
ber of ill-digested theories and facts, which, while doing him no 
good morally, rendered him conceited and discontented with his 
lot. 

The native to-day is very different from the light-hearted, 
irresponsible savage of a few years back. In those days he was 
content to live in his village, and to lead the life his fathers had 
led before him. Sometimes he would break out, as every savage 
is prone to do; but on the whole he was harmless, so long as 
he was left alone. He knew nothing of the white man’s ways, 
or the white man’s learning ; and he asked to know nothing. 
He was an African, the other was a European, and their paths 
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should lie far apart ; such was his attitude. But since he has 
become tinctured with Northern ideals, and has had them forced 
upon his notice, either in the schools or on the mines, this spirit 
has vanished to a great extent. The native wants to do as the 
white man does. He considers himself as good as a white man, 
and is beginning to demand the same political privileges. He is 
becoming aggressive, not as a savage, but as a pseudo-civilised 
man. His vast numerical superiority gives him a sense of strength, 
which is intensified by the consciousness of the growing union 
that is replacing the old inter-tribal animosities. From the fact 
of his greatly out-numbering the white population, he was always 
a danger ; now he is becoming more,—he is growing into a 
power. 

If the present process be permitted to go on unchecked, it is 
not difficult to foresee the end. The native will demand equal 
privileges, both social and political, with the white man; and 
when his demand is refused, he will endeavour to obtain them by 
force. A long and sanguinary fight will be the inevitable con- 
sequence, a fight which can end only with the virtual extirpation 
of the coloured race ; for the sole alternative to that would be 
the evacuation of Africa by the white man. White and black 
cannot live side by side as equals : the eternal barrier of colour 
renders that impossible ; and even more impossible is it that black 
should rule. Any fusion of races would be repulsive to nature. 
The sole solution of the problem, therefore, lies in some system 
which will keep the natives permanently in subjection, and this is 
a matter of enormous difficulty, for it cannot be arranged with- 
out inflicting a certain degree of injustice on the subject race. 

But, in this connection, it must be remembered that the very 
presence of the white man on African soil is, in itself, a technical 
injustice ; and, that being so, it becomes impossible to deal with 
the relations between the two peoples, black and white, without 
infringing some law of theoretical morality, unless the European 
withdraws from the sub-continent altogether,—an absurd hypo- 
thesis. 

As yet, the British Government has taken no effective steps 
with regard to the Black Peril. Yet something must be done and 
done soon. The right of dealing with the problem was one of 
the doubtful spoils of the victory over the Boer Republics. The 
bitterness between the two white nations primarily arose over this 
very matter ; although the issue was almost forgotten while the 
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rival powers strove for the mastery of the sub-continent. But, 
now that the question of supremacy has been settled beyond the 
possibility of further dispute, it remains for the victors to deal 
with the original source of contention. 

The difference between the native policies of Boer ~nd Briton 
was strongly marked. The Dutch people, which from its early 
struggles in Cape Colony had acquired a hereditary hatred for 
the aboriginal, always endeavoured to accentuate the difference 
between black and white. The barrier of colour was a sacred 
institution, something to be preserved at all costs. The total 
disappearance of the native would have been regarded with 
equanimity, if not with pleasure. He was considered an 
objectionable and unnecessary person, barely fitted even to be 
a slave. The Briton, on the other hand, knowing less of the 
problem, desired to handle it in a different manner. He 
endeavoured consistently to save the savage, both from himself 
and from others, and to raise him in the social scale. But 
this policy, though unimpeachable from the humanitarian 
standpoint, is of doubtful wisdom when judged in the light 
of purely political considerations. Under the mild British rule 
freedom from domestic warfare, impartial justice, and improved 
methods of agriculture have saved the native from the usual fate 
of aboriginal races. With the exception of one or two utterly 
irreconcilable tribes, the tendency has been towards increase 
rather than diminution ; while the attempts which have been 
made to educate and civilise the savages have partially broken 
down the barrier between white and black, and have caused; the 
latter to lose that sense of inferiority which formerly did much 
towards keeping him in the sphere to which he properly 
belonged. 

The great mistake of the Bntish policy has lain in its 
inability to recognise that the native is a savage. The Boer not 
only avoided this error, but committed one even greater by 
going to the other extreme, and treating the savage as something 
scarcely human. Both methods were wrong. The correct 
treatment for a native would be that meted out to a child,—a 
child too young to begin its education, yet old enough to learn the 
rudiments of good manners. Possessing no innate moral sense, 
knowing no restraining influence but his dread of the spirit- 
world, the African is too low in the scale of evolution to 
comprehend even the most elementary principles of civilisation 
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or religion ; and to endeavour to instil these into his mind is not 
merely a waste of time,—in which case the attempt would be 
harmless—but it also involves the conversion of a respectable 
heathen into a useless dissolute ruffian, who has lost his former 
beliefs, which at least kept him within bounds, and has gained 
nothing in place of them, except the ability to repeat certain 
formule, which his limited intelligence does not enable him to 
understand. 

The whole idea of raising the native in the social scale by 
means of education is based on a fallacy. The African savage 
is not untaught, but unteachable,—at least from a practical point 
of view. He is a quick learner, certainly, and he can rapidly 
acquire an outward civilisation, if removed from contact with 
his own people; but, sooner or later, he always reverts to 
his natural state. There is no exception to this rule ; the savage 
is always the savage. Natives may be taken to Europe, 
educated in a good school, trained as barristers or clergymen, 
and then sent back to their own country, apparently civilised 
men ; but the moment they get among the villages, hear the 
drums beating, smell the blood of the freshly-killed sacrificial 
bullock, they throw their European clothes aside, and with them 
their cloak of civilisation ; a moment later, and they are dancing 
round the drums, or tearing the half raw flesh with their teeth, 
primitive men once more. 

It is hard to make the people at home realise this ; and the 
mere statement always arouses a storm of indignation from the 
well-meaning fanatics, who will lavish on their “ black brother” 
the charity which they will not bestow on the suffering poor of 
their own land. But the fact remains. Not only is their money 
being spent uselessly, but it is generally doing a very serious 
amount of harm. Unfortunate as the missionary influence has 
often been in other parts of the world, nowhere has it had such 
disastrous effects as in South Africa. The cases of the natives 
of China and India,—heirs of civilisations older than our own— 
furnish no parallels; for, with them, conversion to Western 
customs of religion involves a change in the ideal aimed at, 
rather than a sudden elevation of the whole race in the scale of 
humanity. But the African savage is countless generations 
behind the lowest civilised race. In dealing with him this fact 
should be consistently kept in view. The evolution of centuries 
cannot be accomplished in a few years. A knowledge of Euclid 
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and geography will not supply the deficiency of a moral sense. 
Education, the knowledge of facts, is not civilisation ; and though, 
when constantly brought into contact with Western habits, the 
savage may acquire a veneer of polish, it is merely a veneer, and 
does not qualify him for the suffrage, or even for acceptance in 
civilised circles. At heart he always remains an irresponsible 
barbarian ; and he should be treated as such. 

This judgment of the native character, and of its limitations, 
may seem harsh; but unfortunately it is based on practical 
experience. The only influence which appears to have any good 
effect is that of the Industrial Missions, which ertdeavour to 
make him a decent savage first, by teaching him the rudiments 
of cleanliness and self-restraint, and then, after the lapse of 
generations, hope to be able to lift him to the level of a member 
of a civilised native society,—not of white society. This plan 
commands the hearty respect and sympathy of every thinking 
man in the sub-continent. On the east coast, it was carried out 
with complete success by the Mahommedan missionaries of former 
times, who, prior to the advent of the Portuguese, preached the 
gospel of personal cleanliness among the tribes of the seaboard, 
with the result that, though three centuries have elapsed since 
the downfall of the Arab dominion, the natives of those parts 
are still infinitely superior to any of the peoples of the interior. 

The Black Peril in South Africa has not yet reached an acute 
stage. Ten, perhaps twenty, years may pass before it becomes 
an immediate danger ; but every day of delay makes the final 
settlement more difficult. Sooner or later the British nation 
must awake to its responsibility in the matter, and must decide 
whether white or black is to be the paramount race in the 
sub-continent. A few more years of procrastination, and a 
great racial war will be inevitable,—not a war between the white 
man and the tribes, but between the Empire and a united black 
nation. Every day the native is becoming more and more 
insolent and self-assertive. Every day the influence of the 
schools and the mines teaches him more, both of the weaknesses 
and of the sources of strength of his rulers. Every day the 
thinking section of the community becomes more exasperated at 
the delay in dealing with the problem. 

There is only one solution possible, if the white man is to 
retain his present ascendancy. The native must be kept as a 
native. He must live his own life apart from the white man. 
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The points of contact between the two must be made as few as 
possible. In reservations set apart for his exclusive use, into 
which no unauthorised white man may intrude, the savage 
must work out his salvation in his own way, must develope, 
degenerate, or disappear entirely, according to the innate 
possibilities he possesses. The white man must give him 
protection, both from himself and from others ; but, with that, 
the efforts of the rulers must end. Black and white must be 
two separate worlds. 

If once the opposition of the ignorant classes at home could 
be overcome, such a policy would not be difficult to carry out. 
The native prefers the low country ; the white man can only live 
on the high plateau. There is ample room for native reserves 
in land which the European will never require, either for mining 
or agriculture. The most serious trouble would be the question 
of labour ; but this is, even now, being partially overcome by 
the importation of Chinese into the Transvaal ; while in Natal 
the Indian coolie is doing the work which the Zulu is too lazy, 
or too ignorant, to undertake. The teeming millions of 
Hindustan could supply all the wants of the sub-continent ten 
times over, both in the matter of labourers and servants. The 
African native in any capacity is so useless and unsatisfactory 
that the white community would rejoice to be rid of his presence 
for ever, were it able to secure substitutes in the form of Indians 
or Chinese ; and it needs but a little legislation to make this 
possible. 

The native question is one which can only be handled by a 
very strong man, a statesman powerful enough to withstand a 
torrent of abuse and calumny, one who is willing to fight against 
popular prejudice, fanaticism, and ignorance, until he has worn 
down the opposition, and is able to impose his own policy on the 
nation. At the moment, there is no public man in the British 
Empire who seems ready to undertake the task. Cecil Rhodes, 
who might have done it, died all too soon, leaving no successor. 
Yet, perhaps, the urgent need will produce the saviour, and, 
despite the apathy and procrastination which is now the order of 
the day, the great racial conflict may be averted. But the 
salvation must come soon. A few years more of delay, and it 
will be too late. 

Sran.ey P. Hyarr. 

















